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FRANK B. SPAULDING, 
Manager Teachers’ Co-operative Assoc’n of 


N. E. 386 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
8 years established. Write for manuel 1500 plaees filled 
60 Bromfield St., Boston. 


EASTERN "3. 


’ + CA. SCOTT & CO. Prop., 
| Offices: 110 Tremont St.. Boston. 


SECURE TEACHERS 
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PLACES TO TEACH 





E. F. FOSTER, 


Manager, 





211 Wabash Av , Chicago. 


Correspondence solicited with em- 
9 ployers of teachers. 





THE EDUCATIONAL chance.’ 


Teachers Recommended, School Property Rented and Sold. 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Manager, {<2 WRROVIDENCE. — 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. — 


Boardsof Education and ( Address Teachers seeking posi- | 


eee jake. Fant) C; B. RUGGLES & C 0.,| pnp apply (with stamp) | 
oF CHARGE. 237 Vine St., Room C, Cincinnati, 0. } for information and blanks. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Can materiaily assist School Directors in Colorado and adjoining States in the selection of 
competent teachers. Send to us for your teachers, 


FRED. DICK, Manacer. 
Room 303, McPhee Building, DENVER, COL. | 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Studies ADAPTATION and thoroughly INVESTIGATES all candidates, 
Competent teachers cheerfully recommended, Established 1880. 
Provides Schools of all Grades" 


Isat ARCH STREET, - - PHILADELPHIA. 
with Competent Teachers. We 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY with Competent Teachers. Wo 


teachers at all seasons of the year and can certainly be of service to tiose who are seeking 
positions. Now is the time to register, Send stamp for Application Form. 


H. P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


The ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


By applying to us for teachers you receive full, accurate, and confidential information 
concerning one to three suitable candidates for any position you may have to fill, free of | 
charge. State full particulars. Correspondence with good teachers solicited. 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Pl. | 70 Fifth Ave., ~~ Wabash Ave., | 82 Church St. 120% So. Spring St., 
Boston, Mass. New York. Chicago, Ill. Toronto, Canada. | Los Angeles, Cal. 


TEACHERS 























Chicago, Ill. 








Established in (884. Positions Filled, 3700. 


co a Oo PE R AT IVE 6034 Woodlawn Av., - CHICAGO. 
ASSOCIATION 


SEEKS TEACHERS who are AMBITIOUS FOR ADVANCE- 
MENT, rather than those without positions. 





competent teachers should correspond with H. 


N. Robertson, Manager Southern Educational Bureau, Memphis, ‘enn. 





WATER FILTER ror SCHOOLS. 


The most serviceable, durable and cheap- 
est Water Filter in the world. Kecom- 
mended by the highest authorities for 


schools, offices and homes. 
to faucets or hydrants. 


The Graves Improved Natural 


ces and particulars. 


CREAM CITY BRASS & FILTER WORKS, 


Cor. Michigan and Milwaukee Sts., 





HAN D- WORK cannot compete with Machinery. You cannot afford to have your wife 
weave you a coat; neither can you afford to trast to old fashioned ways 

of securing a teacher. Take an illustration. On J anuary 10, 1891, Supt. Babcock of Oil City, 
Pa., wrote to us that the paaeee of the high school there was to give up his place March 1, 
to take a college position. As he had got this man and his predecessor and a preceptress of 
us, he naturally applied to CAN NOT some one now employed, so that he could see him 
us again, asking us tonume at work beforeengaginghim. Wenamed four men, 
saying that all were now engaged, but that at least two of them could 
for 80 much better a position, and that as soon as he heard from them he conld tell which one 
he could be sure of. It happened that only one could get away March 1, bat that this 
one was our first choice for the place. So Mr. COM PETE him, recommended him to the 
Babcock visited his school, was satisfied with board, and he began work 
Marchi. No other applications for the place were made, and the vacancy was not known 
outside until it was filled. That we consider a good specimen, not of machine work, but of 
work by machinery. Nive years of experience has given us a knowladge of teachers, and a 
system of recording and tabulating what we know of them so WITH it instantly and 
complete that when such a call comes we can respond to with considerable 
certainty. Tne man elected had b3en on oar list for five years, and thoigh this was the first 


robably secure release 


' ee he had secured through us, he wrote us on receiving word of elec- M ACH | N E RY 


tion: ‘I told you once that I depsnded on you entirely. I tell | you now I 
do not not regret it.” We do not mean anyone shall. * 


211 Wabash Ave,, | 


Seeking Better Positions ana Superinten- 
dents and School Boards needing thoroughly 


Easily applied 


In two sizes. Send for pri- Stone Water Filter. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. B BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y, 


ACENTS. 
State, 
County, 
Local 


AGENTS WANTED 


Liberal Tirms. 


*ABGCulferd 
Potter & PUTNAM 


THe ONLY READING CHART GIVING 
FULL PAGE OF SCRIPT 
Send for circulars and terms. 
POTTER & PUTNAM. Publishers, 
44 E. 14th St., New York 


uM OLCOTT, * 








OUND COMMON SENSE 


tiie 
fas practically demonstrated that Catarrh 
is just as curabie as any other disease when 

properly understood and correctly treated, 


is” DR. SYKES “BH 


SURE CURE CATARRE 


FOR 
with “Insuffiator”’ and the best book on Catarrh 
ever published, all complete. by mail, for $1.59, 
send for our free book. *« omamon Sense Talk,”, 
and give your tull addtess_ plainly written, 
Other. people have been cured. and you can be 
cured. Donot putitoff. Write to-day and save 
yourself many years suffering. 


DR. SYKES SURE CURE CO., 
Caxton Building, - CHICAGO, ILL 








HEADQUARTERS FOR 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14tk St., New York. 


J.W 


AND SCHOOL 5° seRMERHORN &CO. 
SUPPLIES. Bast 14th Street, 











VENETIAN SCHOOL BLINDS. 


Fara fee 





Beeb ddecbuewed, / 
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Gives absolute control to light. 
We also make Rolling Partitions. 




















A STEEL 



































Cheap, Indispensible, Durable. 
Used in all modern schoo) buildings, 


H. B. DODCE &:CO., 


Write for prices. 


Suite 933, 108 La Salle St., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





The “GORTON” Boiler, 


FOR STEAM AND HOT-WATER HEATING. 


Economical in Fuel, Automatic, Self-Feeding. 


SEGTIONAL TUBULAR BOILER, 


Extensively used in School Houses, Public 


Halls, etc., with excellent results. 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CoO., 


96 LIBERTY STREET, 


197 to203 Congress St., 
Boston, 


NEW YORK. 
Old Colony Bldg, 
CHICAGO, 
A@Send for our New Cataogue.-@a 
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: EVERY LADY WANTS CUR 
STOVE-POLISHING MITTEN, 

Will polish a stove better than anything on 

re earth, and keep your hands clean at the same 


WSTON NOVELTY CO., BOX 1540, BOSTON, MASS. 


ST. LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY. 
STUCKSTEDE & BRO., 


Best quality Gopper and Tin Bells. 
‘or Churches, schools, 4c. 
2836 & 2838 S. 3d St., St. Louis. Mo. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
—CINCINNATI, O., U. 8. A. 


. Best Grade C a Ti 
School, College & Academy BELLS 
\Price and Terms Free. Name this paper 
iWeINNAT! BELL FOUNDRY 
Qincinnat! 8! B 


Sas ‘DELL 


Prine BIUMYER ) 
Satalogue wan ood Re ee ete e EAR eS 


MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Clinton H. Meneely, General Manager. 


TROY, N. Y., and NEW YORK CITY, 
MANUFAOTURE 








SUPERIOR BELLS. 


9) Pend us any CABINET PHOTO and we will 
= make you | Doz. Beautiful Miniatures fin 
= -est ARISTO finish Price 27¢- postpaid; 
> Cabinels refurned safely packed= Sample 2*Stinp 
(ie EXCELSIOR PHOTO C9-- PALMER- MASS. 


PHOT OER HUSBAND OR WIFE. sendstamp 
and date of birth. DRAWER 697, CHICAGO, ILL. 


7000 WANT T0 MARRY Many beautiful 
8 and wealthy 

LIST 5,000 LADIES WITH RESIDENCES FKFE 
§@ Cataracts, Scars or Films 
ABSORBED. Our home 











HEART AND HAND, Chicago, [linois. 
4 xnt CURES Diseased Eyes or Lids when all 
treatmen Pamphlet yes, 


ethers fail. Hundreds convinced. 


No Risk. Address THE EYE, Glens Falls, N. 









time. Ladies buy it at sight. "They all 
want it. ig Profits to Agents, 
Sample Mitten and Dauber by mail, 80 eta. 





ELECTRIC TELEPHONE 


Sold outright, no rent, noroyalty. Adapted 
o City, Village or Country. Needed in every 
home. shop, store and office. Greatest conven- 
i2nce and best seller on earth. 
} sgents make from &5 to 850 per day. 
iii One in a residence means a sale to all tho 
ineighbors, Fine instruments, no toys, works 
4i snywhere, any distance. Complete, ready for 
use when shipped. Can be put up by nny one, 
never out of order, no repairing, lasts a life 
it me. Warranted. A money maker. ‘Vrite 


‘J. P. Harrison & Co., Cicrk 10, Columbus, O. 













THE SPIRODOM PREVENTS SNORING 


(TRADE MARE.) 


and that disagreeable dyrness of the mouth and 
throat, as well as ail other oral, bronchial and 
lung troubles, cansed by sleeping with the 
mouth open, which habit it entirely prevents 
It can be applied or removed in an instant 
causes no inconvenience to the wearer, and 
should last a lifetime. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price $1.00 by 


THE SPIRODOM CO. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Stem J 
Wind, 
Stem fen 


Set. Cut this out and send it to us 
Boour full name and address, a1 










A fiue 14k gold pla- 
ted watch to every 
croft thispaper. 
with 
i we 





Ane FVA00 geliw ‘ ream 
price, $2.75, and itis yours, Weser 
with the watch cur guarantee tt 
AB vou can return it atanv time withi 
one vear if not satisfactory, an 
B von sell or cause the sale of six w 
SAM will give you One Free. i 
Mm once, as we shall send ont 
for 60 davs only. A 


THE NATIONAL M'F'C 
& IMPORTING CO., 





NOISELESS. 


corrosive. 


BOX 326, 


834 Dearborn St.. Chicago. Ill. 
Seles Se a ae Se aa 


BARRON’S IN 


AIR TIGHT. 


long felt want among educators. 
brass, and constructed throughout so as to be absolutely non- 
It may be attached to old desks, or placed in new 
ones, and is no more expensive than the common well. 
will pay for itself in two years in the saving of ink alone. 
We solicit correspondence, 
purchase no new desks until they see this ink well. 


C. H. SCOFIELD, covumBus, o. 


HOM ES BY THE SE Protected 
* by beauti- 

fulislands. Game, Oysters, and 

Fish in abundance. Lemons, Oranges, Pine- 
spples, and all Sub-tropical Fruits and Flow- 
ers are grown to perfection. Climate delieht- 
ful, summer and winter. Land fertile, high 


and dry. A nook in FLORIDA 


comparatively un- 
known, that offers to settlers and Winter 
visitors advantages not foun: elsewhere. 
Seekers after health, plexsare or profit should 
read our booklet sent free by 


THE LEMON BAY LAND CO., 


1410 Old Colony Bidg., CHICAGO. 





TRY CLASON’S SURE CURE FOR 


CATARRH. ____mmmmi, 


It make the deaf hear, the blind to’ see and 
the dumb tospeak. Cures Head Noises, Throat 
Troubles, Hay Fever, Insanity and Consump- 
tion. “Warranted.’’ If not satisfactory after 
using one fourth the box return to my office or 
wherever it is sold and get your money. Sam- 
ple box and testimonials sent for stamp. Ad- 


dress PROF. CLASON, 
288 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


NOONE 


~ tok 


170 T 3) 7 eo 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
SSE 


MERCER AND Ms 


4 HOUSTON STS 





“Our Board has carefnily looked into the mer- 
its of Fire Extinguishers. and is satisfied that 
the Bridgeport is the best Fire Extinguisher ob- 
tainable; also being so simple, durable and ef- 
tective, we deem it our duty to place them in 
the different schoo] buildings of our city; accor- 
dingly you will please furnish twenty-five at 
the first opportunity. Yours truly, 


EDWARD F. HALLEN, 


Sec’y Board of Education, Bridgeport, Ct. 


These celebrated extinguishers are manufac- 
tured and for sale by Gleason & Bailey, Mfg.Co., 
181-189 Mercer 8t., cor. of Houston 8t., New York 
City. Long Distance Telephone No. 1469 Spring. 


‘‘We Furnish all Fire Supplies.” 





{END FOR FREE TRIAL BOX. 


[Ys WILL CURE 
> ANY CASE OF PILES 


Pileine 


Z 
4° 
o 





The PILEINECO., 134 Van Buren St., Chicago. 


FLUSH. 


Such is Barron’s ink well for school desks. It supplies a 


The top is made of polished 


It 


and urge all school officials to 


















How To Make a Fortune 
in Chicago Suburban Real Estate 


on payment of $2 a month up. 


If you want to know, ask about 
our GUARANTY INVESTMENT PLAN. 


SOUTH WAUKECAN LAND ASSOCIATION. 
Suite 1301, Chamber of Commerce, - ° 


CHICACO. 








SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HOMES 


AN ACRE secures a Bear 
$235 to $250 ing Orchard in the Best 
Fruit Raising Location in California. $50 an acre 
cash, balance $25 every 81x mouths. 100 select 
families, including many teachcre, have al- 
ready purchased. Send for list. ’ 

ADVANTAGES in a Nutshell of the famous Ti- 
erra Bovita Uolonies, Los Angeles Co., Col., 
34 miles from Los Angeles; 2,600 feet (4¢mile) 
above sea level, 1,000 ft. higher than any other 
fruit raising location, absolute freedom from 
fog and dew, perfect fortification from insect 
pests, 1,300 acres orcharding, finest trees in 
state, first prize for fruit at Chicago World’s 
Fair, sales of orchards only to the best people 
planting every acre sold; healthiest place in 
California, Call or write for free literatore. 

SPECIAL OFFER to Educational people. Cut 
out this advt. and send for a free copy of a 


large, handsome Topographical Map of Entire 
State, showing elevalicn ube ve tea of 75 Jecal- 
ities. distance fr: m eea, fal] for drei age, rail- 
roads, mountuins, valleys, vere, swempe, in- 
creace in population. county by ccunty, for 18 
years, and much other valuable data. Gives 


|} more information for the health and hcme 


seeker at a glance than can otherwite be had 
by a week’s reading. Elevation above sea 
level is One of the most imy ortant considera- 


' tions ip the cultore of fruit, 


THIS ADVT. and TEN CENTS will secure you 
a copy of ‘Southern California Scenes,” beat- 
tifolly illostiated in hali-tone engravirg, on 
enamel paper, superbly printed. 

THIS ADVT. and FIVE CENTS to cover roet- 
age will tecure )on # copy Cf ‘Southern Cali- 
fornia,” 100 peges, 6x9, profusely illustrated. 


PALMER & CHAPIN, 8 Washington st., Ground foor, CHICAGO, ILL. 





NATIONAL BLACKBOARD ERASER. 


APRI 


pATENTEO 


ey SA 












vee 


(THOROUGHLY DUSTLESS,) 


Adcztd ty the Chi- 
ope Ecoid of 
ducation, 


Only Fraserthat 
poate cleans 
be tcaid. The 
Eraser is cleaned 
by simply rap- 
Fide against an 
Bvitable object. 
Cheay est al] Wool 
Fraser in the 
market Wespec- 
ia)ly solicit cor- 
respondence 
with jobbing 
‘Trade. 


W. H. LONDERGON & 00., Manufacturers, 401 Duncan Park. Ohicago. 





REEDS SCHOOL INK. 


The Best—The Cheapest—The Only—Satisfactory School Ink. 


Sample mailed free with special price on application. 


Address, 


WESTERN SCHOOL INK CO., 


W. W. REED, Secretary. 


WINCHESTER, IND. 


P. 8.—We also put upa Combination Package of Ink Powder, sufficient to mske J gallin 
Blue-Black Ink and 1 pint Carmine Ink which will be delivered free on receipt of 50 cents. 










King of all VE, 


Bicycles. 






Light Weight and 








Rigidity. Every Ma- 






Highest Honors at 


Retail Salesroom, 280 Wabash Ave. 





the World’s Columbian Exposition, 


Send twoscent stamp for our 24-page Catalocue—A work of Art. 


Monarch Cycle Company, 


Absolutely 
the Best. 
O~> 
Superior Material 
and Scientific Work- 






Lake and Halsted Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 




































































books. The honored names of Gray, Wood, and 
antees of all that is reliable and authoritative. p 


[% 


BOTAN Y. 


this, as in every other school study, the American Book Company publishes the leading American text- 4 


Youmans as authors of botanical text-books are guar- 
edagogically as well as scientifically. Their books are 


known to Botany teachers everywhere as unequaled. Following are the titles of standard Botany texts adapted 


to every grade of the study: 


Gray’s How Plants Grow,...........-. sees ee ee erence eens $ 
Gray’s How Plants Behave, 
Gray’s Lessons in Botany, , 
Gray’s Manual of Botany of the Northern United States ... 
Gray’s Lessons and Manual, 
Tourist’s Edition of Gray’s Manual of Botany, ............ 
Gray’s Field, Forest and Garden Botany, 
New edition, revised by Prof. L. H. Bailey, Cornell University. Keady Feb- 
ruary 15, 1895. 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany 
Coulter’s Botany of the Rocky Mountains, 
Gray and Coulter’s Text-Book of Western Botany, 
Gray’s Structural Botany 
Goodale’s Physiological Botany 


2.16 
2.00 
2.00 


Willis’ Practical Flora ($1.50) is a new book and gives a new aspect to the study. 


| Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life .60 
Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature,......................... $ 44 
Steele’s 14 Weeks in Botany, 

Wood’s How to Study Plants, 

Wood’s Object Lessous in Botany, 
Wood’s Lessons in Botany, 

Wood’s American Botanist and Florist, 
Wood’s Descriptive Botany, 


| Wood’s New Class Book of Botany, 
1.80 | 
1.62 | 


Youmans’s First Book in Botany, 
Youmans’s Descriptive Botany, 
Bentley’s Physiological Botany, 
Willis’s Practical Flora 


Prof. Brigham, of Colgate University, says: 


“Tt is a storehouse of information in economic Botany, and assembles interesting facts of plant history and geography which it would 


be difficult to find elsewhere.” 
them to inject into the Botany lesson. 


Teachers will readily appreciate how much instruction and interest the use of such a book will enable 


Another helpful reference book is Apgar’s Trees of the Northern United States, a key to all the trees east of the Rocky 


Mountains and north of southern Virginia and Missouri, $1.00. 
No matter what grade of Botany you are teaching, we can su 
culars and descriptive lists free. 


New York. 
Cincinnati. 
Chicago. 


pply the best text-book. Over thirty volumes to select from. Cir. 7 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


AMERIGAN BOOK GOMPANY, 


521-531 Wabash Ave. Chicago. , 





THE NATIONAL COURSE IN PHYSICS. 


(For Secondary Schools.) 
As recommended by THE COMMITTEE OF TEN. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICS. 


(For Grammar Schools.) 


Apparatus especially designed for this course, covering the recommendations of the 
National Committee. Send for Lilustrated Catalogue. 


FRANKLIN EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


Importers, Manufacturers, Publishers, 
CHICAGO: 521-531 Wabash Avenue. 


BLAINE’S HANDYMANUAL GonNoverR & PorrTeER. 
Useful Information +t ARCH ITECTS, Pe 


AND 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 
Contains One Million Facts) MADISON, 
Sent to any address on receipt 
of 25 cents. 
E. A. WEEKS & CO., 
521-5381 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


BOSTON: Hamilton Place. 


A mien raete 
i eS 


Biaine’s 


WISCONSIN. 


(Conover, Porter & Pudley, Ashland, Wis.) 
SCHOOL HOUSES PLANS A SPECIALTY. 


No Question About What They Do. 
HARD-HEARING 
MADE EASY 


H. J. ESSER. 
by simple, soft rabber 


gevioas. Hafoto wear, Hl. &. Koch & ©., 
aod com ed @\___ARCHITECTS, _ JQ) 


able. May be returned 
proved. Write for | 


if hearing is not im- 
booklet. ‘‘Sound Diecs, 


g. 0. KOOE. 


Wy 
SSsounn"-Z 
=d18¢5 AND 
=< WHAT THEY: 
SF 00~ > 
“ji. WS and What They Do 

dj \\ H, A. WALES co. 
. 659 Ashland Block, Ca1caGo. 


FRED SPRINKMANN. 


MILWAUKEE, wis. 


MAGNESIA 


SECTIONAL STEAM PIPE AND BOILER COVERING 
G?___{ 


School Architecture a Specialty. 


160 New Insurance Building, Milwaukee. Wis. 


| VAN RYN & LESSER. 


| Architects. 


| Schools and Public Buildings a Specialty. 


TELEPHONE i928. 


“mn 


Office Rooms 36 and 37 Merrill Bldg., 211 Grand Ave., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Henry J. Van Ryn. Chas. L. Lesser 3 





EALTHY 
EAT IN THE 


Schoolroom! 

OT WATER ; 
EAT is acknowledged by Scientists — 
and Heating Engineers to be ~ 

MUCH HEALTHIER than that produced by | 
<a late eet. any other system of heating! j 


We are manufacturers of the following well-known Hot 4 
Water Heaters : 


“SPENCE,” — “PERFECT,” — 
“TROPIC,” — 





“BOLTON,” 
“LITTLE GIANT,” — “ADVANCE.” 


Catalogue Mailed Free Upon Application. 


* a 
ag 


Wnercan Boiler Company 4 


NEW YORK: 94 Centre St. 


THE GREAT 


Write for Circulars and Price List. 


COAL SAVER. 


| 


CHICAGO: 84 Lake 86> 


eg 
shied 
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Vou. X. NEW YORK, CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, MARCH, 1895. 


J.P. STEWART. — WM. HILBURN, W. W. WAMPLER, J. C. STEWART, C. E. MATTHEWS, ‘ 
Treas. Board of Education, {Member Board of Education, Pres. Board of Education, Member Board of Education, Vice-Pres beh oO M ucation, 
Webb City, Mo. Webb City, Mo. Webb City, Mo. Webb City, Mo. Webb City, Mo. 


= 





{ 


F. 8, ALLEN, JOLIET, ILL, HEATED AND VENTILATED BY 


ARCRITROT NEW HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, WEBB CITY, MO. [See page 16.] PECK-WILLIAMSON & CO.,CINCINNATT, O» 


























RECENT DECISIONS. 


Organizsation—School Districts, 

The law, providing that after a school district 
has acted as such for one year, its legal organiza- 
tion will be presumed, applies, however defective its 
organization may be. State vs. School District No. 
19, Sioux Co., Neb. 























































Change of Boundaries. 


The requ.rement of the law that, when boards of 
school inspectors wish to change the boundaries of 
a fractional school district, notice, signed by the 
clerk of each township interested shall be posted in 
each of such townships, is jurisdictional, and proof 
of the posting of such notice must be filed with the 
clerks before any action is taken. Graves vs. Joint 
Board of School Inspectors of Boston and Grant 
Townships, Mich. 


School House Contracts. 


The laws of Dakota give the school district 
meeting power “to vote a tax annually, not exceed- 
ing one per cent. of the taxable property ... to 
purchase or lease a site, and to build, hire or pur- 
chase a school house.” Section 56 provides that 
the school board shall build, purchase or lease a 
school house “out of the funds provided for that 
purpose.” Held, that the school meeting could 
not authorize a contract for a school house for an 
amount. exceeding the funds on hand and the 
annual tax of one per cent. actually levied and the 
use of the house by the district created no liability 
either under the contract or for the value received. 
Capital Bank vs. School Dist. No. 53, Capital Bank 
“vs. Scoool Dist. No. 26, Barnes County. 





Levy on Railroad Property tor School Taxes 


The Missouri law provides, in regard to the levy 
of school taxes on railroad property, that the school 
board of each district shall forward to the county 
clerk an estimate of the amount of funds necessary 
to sustain the schools, “stating clearly the amount 
deemed necessary for each fund and the rate re- 
quired to raise said amount.” It was held that, 
the value of the property to be assessed having been 
ascertained, the failure, in the school board’s report, 
to specify the amount of each fund, does nor invali- 
date the tax, if the rate necessary to raise the same 
is stated, as the amounts may be calculated from 
the data given—St. Louis & 8. F. Ry. Co. vs. Gracy, 
Collector, Supreme Court of Mo. 


Condemnation ot Land for School Purposes. 

In a proceeding by a school district to condem 
land for school purposes, the owner may put the 
town’s corporate existence in issue. 

He is not estopped to deny the town’s corporate 
existence as a school district, to prevent a taking of 
his land for school purposes, by the fact that he has 
resided in the district as organized, and paid school 
taxes, and in other ways recognized its existence as 
such. Where land is sought to be condemned for 
public use without the owner’s consent, a strict 
compliance with every essential statutory requisite 
is necessary.—Orrick School Dist. vs. Dorton, Su- 
preme Court of Mo. 


Boston, Mass. Board adopted resolution for 
teaching vertical system of penmanship. 






Osceola, Ia. Board has forbidden the dance to 
teachers. 

Oroville, Cal. Vertical system of penmanship 
adopted. 








School RoardSournal 


SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 


South Dakota. Bill providing for text-book uni- 
formity has been introduced. 

Missouri—pending. “An act to provide for grant- 
ing state certificates to certain graduates of certain 
regularly incorporated non-denominational normal 
schools not heretofore provided for, and to regulate 
the courses of study for the same, thus encourag- 
ing education and educational institutions. 

Illinois. Bills pensioning teachers and establish- 
ing schools for incorrigibles are pending. 

Missouri. Bill introduced to discontinue the 
State Normal School. Reported favorably be Senate 
committee. 

Kansas. Educational committee reported favor- 
ably for four new Normal Schools. 

New Jersey. Ata meeting of the state educators, 
the laws enacted last year requiring books on 
narcotics was indorsed. 

Missouri. The bill introduceed in the State 
Senate, provides for a voluntary assessment of one 
per cent. on the salary of each teacher, to be applied 
to a pension fund. A pension board, made up of 
four members of the school board, two teachers 
and the superintendent, will decide whether teach- 
ers who have been in the service the required 
number of years are too feeble and broken in 
health to do their duties as teachers. If the 
pension board sees fit, these persons will be retired 
on a pension of one-half their salary at the time of 
their retirement, provided that this pension shall 
not be over $800 a year. 

New York. Mr. Halpin’s bill, authorizing New 
York City to spend $5,000,000 on new schools passed 
the senate. ; 


NEW RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


St. Louis. Hereafter high school auditorium can- 
not be used except for strictly educational purposes. 

Syracuse, N. Y. Rule requiring all purchases 
over $50 to be advertised, was voted down. 

Osceola, Ia., School Board notified teachers as fol- 
lows: “You are hereby requested to abstain from 
dancing and attending card parties during the re- 
mainder of the school year, as we believe the atten- 
dance of such places is not to the best interest of 
the morality of the pupils. 

Columbus, O. The rules have been revised and 
are now classified into six divisions, viz: legislative, 
financial, property, instruction, library and general 
rules. 

The Detroit, Mich., Board of Education decided 
that a clause be inserted in all future contracts 
prohibiting any work on Sunday. 

The teachers of Waterloo, Ia., will hereafter abide 
by the following rules: Do not mix the pupils pens 
and pencils. Let each have his own each time he 
uses it. Do not allow books to be taken home when 
the owner has a sore throat. Teach pupils to keep 
pen holders, pencils and books out of their mouths, 

The board of education of Mt. Vernon, IIl., adopted 
a rule to expel all smoking boys from the school. 

The following new rules were adopted by the 
Harrisburg, Pa., Board of Educaticn: 

“It shall be the duty of the principals of the 
different buildings to make report of the attendance 
of teachers in their charge to the secretary of the 
Board within twenty-four hours after the close of 
each school month. 

“Teachers in every grade are expected to do a 
reasonable amount of professional reading and 
study each year in order that their school may be 
kept in touch with modern educational thought and 
up to the progress of the times. 

“For the guidance of teachers the following dis 


eases are classified as contagious: Small-pox, scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, measles, chicken-pox, whooping 


cough and mumps. 


“No pupil shall be admitted without giving satis- 
factory evidence to the principal that he has been 


vaccinated within five years.” 


Council Bluffs, Ia. Hereafter a deposit of $1 will 
be required from each student in the chemical 


A. D. SHEPARD, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Valley Falls, R. I. 


A. D. SHEPARD, 
Co. Supt., Arapahoe Co., 
Denver, Col. 


The above shows a coincidence. Two A. D. 
Shepards, both engaged in educational work; both 
in a similar capacity; one an Easterner, the other a 
Westerner. They are not related to one another. 
Aside from the similarity of name it may be proper 
to state that they are both able educators who are 
serving their constituency with fidelity and ability. 


laboratory as security against possible breakage of 
apparatus; the money to be refunded in case there 
is none. 

Philadelphia. Teachers hereafter cannot get leave 
of absence for longer than 18 months without re- 
signing. 

Boston. The Board of Education adopted the 
following rules: 

1. That no written examination, whether for 
diploma or for promotion, or for any other purpose, 
at the close, or any other time of the school year, 
shall require pupils to write more than one hour. 

2. That no more than one written examination 
shall take place in one day. 

3. That in primary schools the duration ofa writ- 
ten examination shall be limited to half an hour. 

4. That the total number of written examinations 
for any one class in all branches studied during one 
school year shall be limited to twenty in high 
schools, fifteen in three upper classes of the gram- 
mer schools, ten in the three lower classes of the 
grammer schools, and five in the primary schools. 
5. That a copy of the questions used for every 
written examination held shall be filed with the 
Superintendent for his information and that of the 
Supervisors. 





An Ominous Sign, 


First Teacher: 
dressed gentlemen just passd?e 


Second teacher: They are two newly elected 


school directors. 
First teacher:—How nice! 
increase in our salary. 
Second teacher: — “Just the contrary. 
were elected on the “economy issue.” 
reduction. 
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THE SCHOOL BOARD CONVENTION IDEA. 


The movement which was inaugurated during 
the past year in bringing members of school 
poards together in state organizations for the 
discussion of practical school topics has proven 
itself a feasible one, and one which is destined to 
do rauch good in te educational field. Those who 
questioned its feasibility are now the most ardent 
supporters. 

The fact cannot be denied that school boards 
need more education 
in the direction of 
practical school 
affairs. The teacher 
who is to make a 
success in his or her 
work:must constantly 
keep abreast with the 
best ideas in educa- 
tional work. Educa- 
tional literature is 
freely used and dis- 
cussions are entered 
into at regular periods 
of the year. Why 
then should not the 
school board member, 
who desires to be abreast in school affairs, in even 
the practical, and whose work is of great importance, 
be fully informed on all progressive ideas. 

As already stated the work thus far accomplish- 
ed is gratifying. The 
members of school 
boards in northern 
Illinois organized 
themselves into an 
organization last 
October. Wm. S. 
Mack, a member of 
Aurora board of Edu- 
cation and one of the 
ablest men in the 
state, was chosen as 
its president. Mr. G. 
L. Vance, a member 





WM. S. MACK, 
Pres. on School Board Mem- 


ers’ Association. 








of the Joliet board G. L. VANCE, 

was chosen as _ its ch Se See 
Members’ Association. 

secretary. Both Mr. 


Mack and Mr. Vance are thoroughly imbued with 
the good work. An able paper was read by Mr. 
Mack, and the discussions which followed were 
exhaustive and interesting. The subjects covered 
were: The appointment and dismissal of teachers; 
the training of teachers; the selection of text- 
books; the relation of a board to its superin- 
tendent; school visitation. 

The Wisconsin School Boards called a meeting at 
Madison in December. Dele- 
gates and delegations from 
nearly every School Board were 
present. Wm. Geo Bruce, edi- 

ji, tor of the American ScHOOL 
; Boarp JourRNAL, was chosen 
President and Hon. John M. 
True, of Baraboo, was chosen 
Secretary. Addresses were 
made by the Chairman and 
Hon. James. Madison Pereles, 
of Milwaukee. The former spoke upon the utility of 
School Board Conven- 
tions and the latter 
upon the selection of 
text-books. The fol- 
ing topics were dis- 
Cassed: The appoint- 
ment and dismissal of 


= 
ws > 





WM. GEO. BRUCE, 
resident Wis. School 
oard Association. 


teachers. The train 
ing of teachers. The 
Selection of  text- 


books. The relation of 
4 Board toits Superin- 
tendent. School Visi- 
tation. The relation 
of the Board to the 
Community. School 
Laws: changes and 







JOHN M. TRUE 
Secretary Wis. School Board, 
Association. 
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amendments needed. School Sanitation: heating, 
ventilation and light. The association will meet 
again next December at Madison, in connection 
with the State Teachers’ Association. 


Hon. Thomas A. Morgan, president of the 
Columbus, O., School 
Board in his annual ad- 
dress said the follow- 
ing: “In some of the 
western states, conven- 
tions or gatherings of 
School Boards are a 
fixed fact. The an- 
nual gathering of mem- 
bers from all parts of 
astate is not only 
interesting but profit- 
able in advancing the 
best ideas in practical 
school affairs. As the 
capitol city of thisstate 
it may be well for 
Columbus to start the ball rolling, and if deemed 
advisable, take the initiative in starting such a con- 
vention in Ohio.” 

The School directors of Iowa met at Des Moines 
in December and form- 
edan organization with 
W.E. Odell, Esq., as its 
President. Mr. Odell 
is a member of the 
Des Moines board and 
a gentleman of excep- 
tional abilities. Mr. J. 
H. Koons, another 
member of the Des 
Moines board, was 
chosen as_ secretary. 
Mr. Koons is an 

‘enthusiast in the 
movement. The prime 


HON.T. A. MORGAN, 
President School Board, 
Columbus, Ohio. 








W. E. ODELL, 
Pres Iowa School Directors 

Ass’n., Des Moines, Ia. 
movers were the following: 

C. L. Dahlberg, President; J. M. St. John, Sec- 
retary of the West Des 
Moines School Board; 
J.S. Brown, President; 
R. M. J. Coleman, 
Secretary of the East 
Des Moines School 
Board; Nelson Royal, 
President; Geo. Royal, 
Secretary of the North 
Des Moines School 
Board. 

The following sub- 
jects were treated in 
able papers: The 
people: what they have 
a right to expect of 
School Officers. W. G. 
Ray, Grinnell, Al. Swalm, Ottumwa. Teachers: their 
appointment and dismissal. F.C. Hills, Sioux City, 
C. W. Neal Stuart. School Laws: changes and 
amendements needed. E. E. McElroy, Ottumwa, 
Crom Bowen, Des Moines. School Sanitation: heat- 
ing ventilation and light. Dr. W. N. Heaton, Des 
Moines, J. T. Merrill, Cedar Rapids. 

A School Board Section has been added to the 
Central Illinois Teachers’ Association which will 
meet in Peoria during the current month. William 
S. Mack, a member of the Aurora school board will 
deliver an address entitled “What May a School 
Board do for the Schools.” 

It has been said, “As is the Schoolmaster, so is 
the School.” When you remember that the power 
to provide school houses, employ teachers, adopt 
text-books, etc., rests with the school board it 
might more aptly be stated, “As is the School Board, 
so is the school.” 

Mr. J. J. Collins, of the Dallas Boird of School 
Directors, is President of the Texas State School 
Trustees Association. The annual meeting will be 
held in conjunction with the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation meeting at Dallas in June next. 

The Milwaukee School Board passed the follow- 





J. H. KOONS, 
Sec’y. lowa School Directors 


Ass’n., Des Moines, Ia. 


ing resolution, introduced by Commissioner Odgen: 





“The undersigned, members of this board, having 
attended the School Board Convention recently 
held at Madison, and although not being delegated 
as a committee, beg leave to report that the con- 
vention proved highly interesting, that the discus- 
sions covered important subjects, and that many 
valuable suggestions in practical school affairs were 
gained. We, therefore, being impressed with the 
utility and immeasurable benefits arising from such 
meetings or gatherings, recommend that the same 


receive in the future the warm support of this 
board.” 


Signed, President J. M. Pereles, Sup’t. Geo. W. 
Peckham, Geo. W. Odgen, A. J. Lindemann, Chas. 
Pittelkow, C. J. M. Malek, W. F. Kaiser, C. H. Trent- 
It was adopted unanimously. 





Maplewood, Mass. Board granted request for a 
couch in school room for emergency use. 

Detroit, Mich. Board of Education will require 
pupils to produce eertiticate of vaccination, and a 


second certificate showing that the vaccination was 
successful. 


Cleveland, O. School Council voted to allow 
dancing in the public schocls. The ministers of the 
city churches were present in force, and the argu 
ment was very animated. 


PENSIONS FOR TEACHERS. 


A bill introduced in the Illinois legislature 
provides for the formation and disbursement of a 
public school teachers’ and public school employes’ 
pension and retirement fund in cities having a 
population exceeding 100,000. Accompanying the 
bill was a petition signed by 3,113 teachers in the 
public schools of Chicago asking that the bill 
be passed. Its provisions are as follows: 

“That the board of education in cities having a 
population exceeding 100,000 inhabitants shall have 
power, and it shall be the duty of said board to 
create a public school teachers’ and public school 
employes’ pension and retirement fund and for that 
purpose set apart the following moneys, to-wit: 

“1, All moneys, pay, compensation or salary, or 
any part thereof forfeited, deducted or withheld 
from any teacher or school employe for absence 
from duty or for any cause whatever, in accordance 


with the provision of the rules of said board of 
education. 


“2. An amount not exceeding 1 per cent per 
annum of the respective salaries paid to teachers 
and school employes in the employment of said 
board of education, which amount shall be deduct- 
ed in equal installments, at the regular times for 
the payment of said salaries. 

“3. All moneys received from donations, legacies, 


gifts, bequests or otherwise, on account of such 
fund. 


“4, All moneys which may be derived from such 
method of increment as may be duly and legally 
advised for the increase of said fund. 

“The hoard of education, together with the su- 
perintendent of schools, and two representatives to 
be elected by the teachers and employes of the 
public schools under control of said board, shall 
form a board of trustees, a majorty of whom shall 
determine the amount to be deducted from the 
salaries paid to teachers and employes as aforesald, 
and shall have charge of and administer said fund, 
and shall have power to invest the same as shall be 
deemed most beneficial to said fund, and shall 
have power to make payments from said fund of 
annuities granted in pursuance of this act, and 
shall from time to time make and establish such 
rules and regulations for the administration of said 
fund as they shall deem best. 

“The board of education shall have power, by a 
majority vote of all its members, to retire any 
female teacher or other female school employe who 
shall have taught in public schools or rendered 
service therein for a period aggregating twenty 
years, and any male teacher or male school employe 

who shall have taught or rendered service for a 
period aggregating twenty-five years, and such 
teacher or school employe shall have the right after 
said term of service to retire and become a bene- 


Continued on Page 7, 












TEXT-BOOK ADOPTIONS. 


York, Pa. Progressive Bookkeeping, Commercial 
= published by Practical Text-Book Co. Cleve- 





Pittsfield Ill. New Normal Readers, Buckwalter’s 
Spellers, Ellis School History of the United States, 
Werner Co. 

Brooklyn. Following books were added to the 
list: Smith’s Reading and Speaking, D. C. Heath 
& Co.; Sadler’s Commercial Arithmetic, school ed, 
Sadler’s Commercial Arithmetic, college ed, W. H. 
Sadler, H. S.; Piain English, Commercial Law, 
Mercantile Practical Bookkeeping, Practical Text- 
Book Co.; Eaton’s Business Forms, H. 8., Eaton’s 
Monual of Correspondence, H. 8., American Book 

Co.; Prang’s Complete Course in Form, Study and 
Drawing; for teachers’ use and books of reference; 
Freret’s casts for drawing models, Chutes’ Labora- 
tory Manual, D. C. Heath & Co., H. §., 94 cents per 
copy. 

Green Bay, Wis. Mason’s National Music Course. 
Ginn & Co. 

Northampton, Mass. Le Conte’s Geology; New 
Fourth Music Reader for ninth grade. 

Maro, Ill. Normal course in reading. 

Indiana. Books to be used in the Teachers 
Reading Circle for next year are: Dr. McMurray’s 
General Methods, Shakespeare’s Tempest and 
Henry VIII. Beginning with the May county 
examinations the questions on science of teaching 
will be based on McMurray’s General Methods and 
the questions for the literary part will be on 
Henry VIII and The Tempest. 

Chicago. Board purchased: 15 Dean’s Science 
of Utterances; 40 Champlain’s Persons and Places; 
10 Champlain’s Common Things; 90 Seaside and 
Wayside; 3 Lippincott’s Gazetteer; 165 Riverside 
Series; 75 Eggleston’s First Book in American 
History; 110 Monroe’s Stories of American History; 
10 Scuddcr’s History of the United States; 25 
Montgomery’s Leading Facts of American History; 
3 Lossing’s Encyclopedia of American History; 600 
Barnes’ Brief History of the United States; 3,300 
Green’s Short History of the English People; 500 
Crawford’s Civil Government; 300 Robinson’s Com- 
plete Arithmetics; 8,000 Kirk & Sabin’s Oral Arith- 
metics; 500 Swinton’s Word Books; 500 Reed’s 
Language Books; 200 Maxwell’s German Grammar; 
500 Harper’s Geographies; 2,030 Appleton’s Readers; 
300 Stickney’s Readers; 180 Harper’s Readers; 30 

Barnes’ Readers; 30 Normal Course in Reading; 30 
Boyden’s Readers; 90 Cyr’s Readers; 180 King’s 
Geographical Readers; 9 Webster’s International 
Dictionaries; 32 Webster’s Condensed Dictionaries; 
75 Meservey’s Single Entry Bookkeeping; 75 Sets 
Meservey’s Bookkeeping Blanks. 

Defiance, O. Harvey’s Elementary Grammar. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Emerson E. White’s School 
Management. 

Gloversville, N. Y. Well’s Algebra, college edition, 
replacing the University edition. 

Springfield, Ill. Spaulding’s Botany in the high 
school, two Webster’s International Dictionaries 
for the same school, six Mitchell maps of the United 
States and one physical map of North America. 
Word list of the New Normal readers for third and 
fourth grades. 

Boston. Frye’s Primary Geography adopted. 
Fiske’s History of the United States referred. 

Springfield, Mass. Fiske’s Beginning of New 
England, Fiske’s American Revolution, Dana’s 
Mineralogy, Dana’s Dethrography, Apgar’s Trees 
of the Northern United States, Bradley’s Elemen- 
tary Color and Cyclopedia of Names. 

Lincoln, Ill. The Merrill system of vertical pen- 
manship was adopted for all the lower grades, 

including the fourth. 

Baltimore. Dulany’s primers and readers, Amer- 
ican Music readers. 

East Providence, R. I. 
Speller. 

Lynn, Mass. Mr. Newhall moved the reference 
to the committee on text-books, the adoption of 
Well’s Plane and Solid Geometry (revised edition), 


Metcalf’s Language and 
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LeConte’s Compend of Geology, and Crosby's 
Common Minerals and Rocks. 

Montana. House committee on education de- 
cided on books to recommend in bill for contract 
for next six years. Seven members of the commit- 
tee will sign the report. McGuffey’s readers were 
eliminated by Stickney’s, which got seven votes. 
McGuffey’s got three, Harper, one. Frye’s geogra- 
phies got eight votes, knocking out Barnes’ now in 
use, which got three. An arithmetic Fiske’s now 
in use was not considered. Milne’s, Wentworth’s 
and Peck’s were considered. Vote stood Milne 
seven, others twoeach. Montgomery's geographies 
knocked out Barnes by six to five. Swinton’s word 
book was retained, getting six votes to five for the 
Reed speller. Maxwell’s grammar also retained by 
seven, to four for Reed’s. Kellogg’s physiologies 
also retained by eight to three, latter for Blais- 
dell’s. Peterman’s civil government gave way to 
civics for young Americans, by vote of seven to 
four. Spencerian copy books displaced by Graphic 
series, by seven to four. 

Winona, Minn. Epochs of American History for 
High school. 

Salt Lake City. Prince’s arithmetic. 

Medford, Mass. Morse’s First Lessons in Zool- 
ogy, Normal music charts for primary schools. 

Salem, Mass. Exercises in Greek prose composi- 
tion, The Interstate reader. 

Wichita, Kas. Milne’s Standard Arithmetic and 
Milne’s Elements of Arithmetic. 

San Francisco, Cal. For junior classes, Fisher’s 
History of the United States; for middle classes, 
Johnston’s American Politics; for senior classes, 
Epochs of American History. 

Springfield, Mass. Le Conte's Geology for High 
school. New fourth music reader for ninth grade. 

Malden, Mass. Tracy Physiology series. A. B. Co. 

Martin College, Pulaski, Tenn. Whiting’s Young 
People’s Song Book. 

Gainesville, Florida. 
and Industrial Drawing. 

Louisville, Ky. Manual Training High School, 
Shaw’s Business Forms. 

Asheville, N. C. Hyde’s Lessons in English. 

Lakeland, Fla. High School, Williams’ Rhetoric 

McMinnville, Tenn. Hawthorne and Lemmon’s 
American Literature. 

Fayette Miss. Fayette Academy, Bowser’s Ge- 
ometry. 

Lexington, Ky. Kentucky University, Bowser’s 

Geometry. 


Greenville, S.C. Whiting’s Public School Music 
Course. 


Thompson’s Educational 


TEXT BOOK NEWS. 


Brooklyn. Board received following propositions: 
From the American Book Co.: Proposing to fur- 
nish Milne’s Elements Arithmetic, per copy 24 cents; 
Milne’s Standard Arthmetic, 52 cents; Wonklin’s 
Practical Lessons in Language at 28 cents; Max- 
well’s First Book in English at 32 cents; American 
System of Vertical Writing, No. 1 to 7, per dozen, 
80 cents. 

From Ginn & Co.: Proposing to furnish the fol- 
lowing: Whitney’s Essentials of English Grammar 
of 63 cents; Myer’s General History at $1.25; 
Scott’s Ivanhoe (Yonge) at 50 cents; Smith’s Odes 
and Episodes of Horace at $1.25; Seymour’s School 
lliad, Books I. to VI at $1.35; Campbell’s Ele- 
ments of Structural and Systematic Botany at 
94 cents; White’s Beginner’s Greek Book at 
$1.25. From D. C. Heath & Co.: Proposing 
to furnish Der Fluch der Schonheit at 21 cents; 
Traumerein (cloth) at 55 cents; Goethe’s Meister- 
werke at $1.25; Novelletten Bibliothek, Vols. 1 
and 2, each 50 cents. Crosby’s Minerals and Rocks 
(cloth) at 45 cents; Boyer’s Laboratory Manual in 
Elementary Biology at 67 cents. From Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co.: Proposing to furnish the Rational 
Method in Reading, second book, part 1, 24 cents; 
part 2,27 cents; complete 38 cents; phonetic cards, 
second set, 30 cents. Referred to the Comittee on 
School Books. 
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St. Louis. Board transferred contract of Porter 
& Coates, and Columbian Book Co. to the Werner 
Company. 

Meadville Pa. M. P. Martin appeared before 
board in behalf of Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Ameri. 
can history and secured a large oder. 

Philadelphia. Special committee has decieded 
that “Trilby” can be admitted to school libraries, 


Indiana. A free text book bill is pending in the 
legislature. 

Chicago. A measure is on foot in the city council 
to appropriate $350,000 for free text-books. Much 
opposition is manifested by the press. It is thought 
that the mayor will veto the measure. 

Newburyport Mass. Dr. Worcester gave notice 
that at the next meeting he should ask to have 
some of the text-books in the schoools changed. 

Tne contract of the school publishers to furnish 
text-books for Ohio’s schools will expire May 4, 1896 
under a five years’ limit. The next legislature to 
be chosen November will therefore be called upon 
to make additional legislation in this matter. 

Nashville, Tenn. It is claimed that the instruc. 
tor of drawing holds an interest in the drawing 
books now used in the schools. 

Portland, Ore. Maynard, Merrill & Co. presented 
a communication asking that the adoption of text- 
books on grammar, English literature and rhetoric 
for the high school be reconsidered, and that they 
be given an opporunity to present their claims for 
the retention of their publications on these subjects, 

After some discussion, it appeared that no one 
wished to move a reconsideration and the communi- 
cation was placed on tile. 

Kansas City,Mo. Supt. Greenwood in his report 
under the head or “Silly Reading Books” says: It 
looks as if every author of the present day attempts 
to make his series sillier than his predecessors. 

Once it was thought that one book was enough 
of the childish kind, but now it is not an uncom- 
mon thing to find the baby twaddle running up 
through the fourth reader and even traces of it in 
the fifth. Only a few of the supplementary readers 
are any better. It is a general ‘let-down’ all the 
way through, not only in the readers, but in the 
arithmetics, grammars, etc. Educational doctors 
are afraid the children may actually do something, 
hence all educational diet is reduced to the consist- 
ency of very thin ‘gruel.’ 

Philadelpha. An appropriation for $10,000 for 
Century Dictionaries is pending in the council. 

North Dakota. Bill for free text-books pending. 
Dubuque, Ia. §S. Sturgeon of the Werner Co. 
offered even exchange on all books. Matter referred. 


A COLLECTION OF OLD SCHOOL BOOKS. 





County Superintendent John N. Myers, of Wa- 
bash, Ind., has started a collection of ancient school 
books. As a nucleus he has become possessed of 
two rare volumes. One, “The schoolmaster’s As 
sistant: Being a compendium of Arithmetic, Both 
Practical and Theoretical,” by Thomas Delworth. 

It was printed in Brooklyn, by Pray & Brown, ia 
1814, and is bound in calf. The paper is thick, 
course and fuzzy. The type and everything is after 
the style of ye olden time. All the examples ia 
which value is mentioned the words pounds, shil 
lings and pence are used. Dollars and cents are not 
mentioned. The book is quite a curiosity. 

The other is a history of the United States by 
Rev. Charles A. Goodrich. This book was published 
by Richardson, Lord & Holbrook, Boston; Uriah 
Hunt, Philadelphia, and Rae Lockwood, New York 

The history contains 292 pages, and is about the 
size of a pocket dictionary. 


Dubuque, Ia. The joint committees, democratit 
and republican, have made nominations for mei 


bers of the board of education, which will give# 
majority against the introduction of a kindergart#® 
system into the public schools and in favor of! 


city superintendent. 
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HOW TO TEST THE QUALITY OF A 
TEACHER’S WORK 





W. C. Warfield, superintendent of schools, Cov- 
ington, Ky., said the following on this subject before 
the Superintendents’ meeting at Cleveland: 

The power to influence the formation of the 
character of a child is the best quality that a 
teacher can manifest, therefore we must test this 
quality if we would properly estimate the teacher’s 
work. 

Arithmetical rules and mathematical problems 
may assist in making a child think, and thus assist 
in his mental development, but can do but little in 
making him a man. When a child has mastered 
the elements of algebra he owns an instrument 
with which he can penetrate into the depths of 
numerical reasoning and calculative secrets. The 
teacher may drill a class in reading until each 
pupil can readily call off the words and sentences, 
she may subject the pupils to a cross-examination 
in geography to her own satisfaction, or may suc- 
ceed in getting them to properly “fill the blanks” 
in the language lesson, but may be working with 
no end in view, save that of promoting a large class. 
I sometimes think what a blessing it would be if 
we could really get the teacher to put out of her 
mind all ideas pertaining to promotions. Then, 
perhaps, we could get them to think more about 
the child’s growth and less about markings and 
examinations. 

Character building is the foundation stone upon 
which all other blocks of marble should be laid by 
the teacher, upon it should be erected the castle of 
existence. Within this castle should be garnered 
the fundamental knowledge acquired by the child. 

Good scholarship, a certain amount of tact, kind- 
ness of heart, intermingled with love and devotion 
to duty, supplemented with a considerable amount 
of training, ought to be possessed by every prospec- 
tive teacher. Add to this a few years of experience 
in teaching, and, almost invariably, the result will 
be a good teacher. 

When a supervisor enters a teacher’s room and 
finds her parading the aisles with flushed cheeks 
and a ferule ready for instant use, he is tempted to 
believe that but little quality is to be found in 
such a teacher’s work. Are such teachers success- 
ful? I have not found them so. Love should be 
the ruling spirit of the school room. It is love that 
incites interest, it is love that commands respect. 
But sometimes this love may assume a ridiculous 
phase. 1 once knew a teacher who was so much 
beloved by her pupils that I feared they would love 
her to death. Such a catastrophe was averted by 
her elopement with an alderman’s son, who was 
looked upon as the dullest pupil in the class! If a 
teacher can get her pupils to love their work she 
will be able to keep them busy. Busy pupils gov- 
ern themselves. Anarchy and riot flee before hon- 
est labor’s onward march. Dishonor and idleness 
cannot live in an atmosphere of love. Sometimes 
the teacher who is apparently the best liked 
teacher by young pupils becomes thoroughly 
despised by these very pupils after they leave her 
class. She only reached half way into their hearts, 
she failed to touch the inmost chords of the soul. 

Two teachers may be of equal scholarship, similar 
training and be teaching in the same school. They 
may even be teaching the same grade work, but 
different classes. The pupils may be of equal 
ability and with similar home surroundings. Yet 
the supervisor may find one a successful and the 
other an unsuccessful teacher. 

In one room the pupils are students of nature. 
To them every bird sings a song of joy, every 
breeze comes freighted with perfume and every 
stream bears upon its bosom a ship loaded with 
treasures. They are ever on the alert for new 
discoveries. New worlds must be found and con- 
quered. To them the flowers in field and garden 
tell their sweet story. They learn that the rocks 
encircle the earth in mysterious layerse, each form- 
ng a chapter in the world’s history before man 





came to record it in prose and song. To them. the 
reading lesson is simply the door which is about to 
open and give them an unobstructed entrance into 
the highway of the world’s literature; along which 
they may stroll in pleasant companionship with 
the silent masters, fellow travelers who will never 
quarrel with them, who can be dismissed and 
recalled at pleasure. To them the study of lan- 
guage is the guide book to correct expression, 
enabling them to tell their thoughts to others in a 
way that will be easily understood. Not in high- 
stilted sentences filled with expletive adjectives, 
but with child-like simplicity and charming grace. 
To them the study of geography is the revelation 
of nature’s household treasures, the exposition of 
God’s manifest greatness. They view the earth as 
one grand picture. They make fancied journeys 
through mysterious caverns. They revel in Oriental 
breezes to-day and watch the sunset in the Occident 
to-morrow. They penetrate the innermost parts of 
the earth in quest of wealth and climb to the top 
of Mt. #tna to study climate, or ascend the slope 
of Mt. Washington in search of healthful resting 
places. To them mathematics serves as a convey- 
ance to the broad plans of exact reasoning. History 
teaches them how the men of the world have lived, 
pointing out their mistakes and their achievements. 
They are led to admire the good and to condemn 
the bad. The physical welfare of the child is con- 
sidered and the children are taught to employ a 
correct carriage of the body. The ethica! part of 
their education is not neglected and they look upon 
a trickster as a traitor to the school. To them, 
home, school, and native land are possessions 
around which their loyal hearts are united in one 
common brotherhood. In the school of this teacher - 
we find the whole child developed. 

In the school of the second teacher we find the 
pupils trying to “call off” the multiplication table 
because they will be “kept” if they do not know it, 
They plod through the reading lesson because it is 
in the reading book and they are trying “to get 
through the book.” To them the patch-work 
found in the ordinary reader is wholly meaningless. 
The simplest English classics or the choicest fairy 
tale given in complete form would be equally un- 
intelligible to them. They are made to work be- 
cause they come to school, and they must be put 
through the evolution of her daily progress. She 
does not concern herself about results, unless it be 
to send a large delegation to the teacher of the 
next higher grade when promotion time comes. 
Promotions and averages are the platform and scale 
beam, respectively, upon which and by which she 
weighs one and all of them. She has a well war- 
ranted dread of the supervisor’s visits and ceases 
everything else, when he enters the room, in order 
to deliver her regulation apology for her manifest 
defects as a teacher. To these pupils there appears 
no rift in the clouds. The major portion of them 
are chiefly occupied in endeavoring to do the 
things that the teacher is constantly telling them 
not to do. There is a studied mechanism that is 
plainly obvious. The high pitched tones grate 
harshly as they give forth the oft repeated repri- 
mands. She may, perhaps, keep an orderly register 
and her class record book is probably free from 
blots, but they are the indices to volumes of misery. 
Culture flew out of the window when this unquali- 
fied school mistress entered the room. 

How may we obtain information concerning the 
work being done by a teacher? Close supervision 
is apparently the best means that can be employed, 
I would include with this frequent cabinet confer- 
ences between the supervisor and the teacher. 
More information can be obtained in such a con- 
ference lasting only ten minutes than can be obtain- 
ed in a dozen grade meetings or a score of Saturday 
normal classes. Grade meetings and normal classes 
may assist the teachers by giving them some 
inspiration but a thoughtful supervisor hardly 
cares to recommend the retaining or discharging of 
any teacher on the evidences presented by her at 


(Continued on Page 16.) 


AN ENORMOUS PRINTING PLANT. 





During the recent educational meeting at Cleve- 
land, an invitation was extended by the Werner 
Company to visit their great printing plant at 
Akron, O., where the Encyclopedia Brittanica and 
the various educational books of that company are 
produced. The party was chaperoned by Ira T. 
Eaton who, together with Manager Berry, Mr. Sie- 
bert and others, led the’ way through the press 
rooms, bindery, etc., of the establishment. 

The buildings cover seven acres of ground and 
the company employs over 800 hands. 

The presses are 
numerous and the 
largest number are 
engaged in running 
the Encyclopedia 
Brittanica. This 
work also occupies 
the attention of a 
portion of the force 
in the bindery de- 
partment. A large 
force of men and 
women are en- 
gaged in this de- 
partment. The 
sheets are folded 
by machinery, and 
in fact at every turn some novel device assists in 
speedy and ac- 
curate work- 
manship. 

The litho- 
graphing de- 
partment is 
also an im- 
portant branch. 
Besides pro- 
ducing colored 
circular matter 
for manufac- 
turing con- 
cerns, some 
real works of 
art are pro- 
duced. Some 
of the presses were occupied with work requiring 

| nineteen distinct 
_ 





Sewing the Books. 





Trimming the Books. 


color impressions to 
complete the picture. 
This department also 
produces fine com- 
mercial work. 

An elaborate elec- 
trotyping and stereo- 
typing outfit is also 
connected with the 
plant. Composing 
rooms, stock rooms, 
ra shipping rooms, etc., 
make an endless series 
which bewilder the 
visitor, and make him wonder what door leads into 
the open air once more. 

The capacity on 
the Encyclopedia 
Brittanica is 5,000 
volumes per day, 
and yet they are 
behind on _ their 
orders. 

The books are 
shipped daily in 
carload lots to all 
parts of the world. 
Legal, Educa- as 
tional and Miscel- iene 
laneous books also Finishers at Work. 
form a part of the product of this great plant. 





Putting on the Backs. 





Milwaukee, Wis. School board has ordered fire 
drill rule enforced in all the schools. 


_ pression in the 
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NEW FACTORY OF THE HYATT SCHOOL SLATE CO., LIMITED, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


THE SCHOOL SLATE INDUSTRY. 


One firm in the United States turns out six million 
school slates in one year. This interesting and 
extraordinary feat is accomplished by the Hyatt 
Slate Company of Bethlehem, Pa. 

It requires 24,000,000 sticks to mount these slates. 
Total length of sticks, if joined, would reach from 
Boston to San Francisco, so that in two years the 
Hyatt Slate Co. would turn out frames enough to 
reach around the world and still have frames enough 
left to supply the children with a good many slates. 

We give herewith a cut of the Hyatt School Slate 
Co’s new building, also picture of the proprietors, 
Messrs. Moyer 
and Bartlett. 
The capacity of 
the new factory 
will be about 
20,000 slates 
daily and only 
goods of super- 
ior quality will 
be made. The 
old idea that 
anything was 
good enough 
for a slate so 
long as the 
frame held 
together is fast 
passing away. 

The ordinary 
way of shaving 
the slate—that 
is, by hand— 
leaves an uneven surface and is, of course, very ob- 
jectionable. By the use of a patented machine the 
Hyatt Company is enabled to produce slates that 
are absolutely even in surface and smooth as glass. 


In ruling such slates the lines are of uniform depth 
and width. 


The Hyatt’s leading noisless slate is the “Peerless” 
wbich is made on a wire bound frame and covered 
with a high 
grade fast co- 
lored felt. In 
the manufac- 
ture of their 
patent colored 
line slate the 
“Peerless” is 
used exclusive- 
ly. The advan- 
tages of the co- 
lored line over 
the other ruled 
slates are self 
evident. 

Ruled in the 
ordinary way 
there is a de- 





GEO. H. BARTLETT, 
Chairman The Hyatt School Slate Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


lines which de- 
J. 8. MOYER, 


flects the point Sec’y and Treax.. Hayit School Slate Co,, 
of the pene il. Bethlehem, Pa 





In the old style ruling the lines soon become indis- 
tinct while in the patent colored line slate the lines 
stand out plainly and will remain so as long as the 
slate lasts. These lines, being filled up with a 
coloring substance, offer no resistance to the strokes 
of the pencil, the surface being perfectly level as in 
an unruled slate. 

For the new Hyatt factory certain new machines 
have been constructed that will enable the company 
to produce not only the best slates made in the 
world but render it feasible to sell these goods in 
competition with inferior slates. The line will be 
very complete as they will make a first quality “D” 
slate. Wire-bound double and single slates; the 
well-known “Peerless” slate and shoe string slates 
of all kinds. 


CONSERVATISM AMONG SCHOOL BOARDS 


There are a great many people who think that 
what was good enough for them during their school 
days is good enough for their children. 

That reminds me of a story 1 once heard about 
an old farmer who was in the habit of carrying his 
wheat to mill on horseback. He would put a 
bushel of wheat in one end of the sack and a stone 
large enough to balance the weight in the other 
end and in that way would carry his grist to the 
mill, but when his son grew up he conceived the 
idea of dividing the wheat and leaving the stone 
out. 

When his old father saw this he severely repri- 
manded his son by telling him that he had carried 
their grist to the mill by putting the wheat in one 
end of the sack and the stone in the other end for 
ballast for the past fifty years and what was good 
enough for him was good enough for his son. 

There are tribes of people that still exist who 
plow the ground with a forked stick hitched to the 
horns of an ox. People of this kind regard any 
innovation in their method of agriculture as an 
impious interference with the customs of their 
fathers and in itself sufficient to call down the 
wrath of the Deity upon their heads. 

What was good enough for their fathers was 
good enough for them, and what was good enough 


for them was good enough for their children, and 
so on. 


We do what we have been in the habit of doing 
almost automatically but once in a while some one 
bolder and more original than the common run of 
humanity suggests an improvement on the ordin- 
ary methods. 

To dispose of a man of this kind they formerly 
killed him, particularly if his new ideas related to 
religion. In some parts of the world he would still 
meet with this same fate, in other parts they would 
call him a crank or a lunatic, in still others where 
progressive tendencies are more in the ascendent, 
at least a portion of them would listen and if the 
changes suggested were advantageous, they would 
adopt them. 

The ability to profit by new ideas is what distin- 
guishes civilized men from savages. Bob Ingersoll 
says, begin where some one left off and go on and 
on improving until perfection is reached. 

To illustrate this point we have only to note the 


superiority of the Japanese army over that of the 
Chinese. The Japanese have recently been absorb- 
ing all the good things that could be found in 
western civilization, and they have sent their young 
men to Europe and America to be educated, and 
they have weicomed teachers to their country, and 
they have adopted new ideas, while the Chinese, on 
the other hand, have endeavored to exclude all 
other ideas than those that their fathers possessed, 

So fearful were they thatsome one might encroach 
on them that they built an immense wall to isolate 
themselves from all other nations. As a conse- 
quence the Japanese have been able to whip about 
ten times their own number. 

The trouble with the Chinese was, that they 
were two or three thousand years behind the times, 
I do not pretend to say that school boards are as 
bad as the Chinese, but there are any number of 
school boards that think that what was good 
enough for them is good enough for their children, 
and we find scores of men on school boards all over 
the country that think fresh air in a school room is 
of no benefit to the pupils, and regard a man that 
sells ventilating apparatus as but little better than 
a crank and think that he is trying in a manner to 
steal their money and give them nothing in return. 

We have compulsory school laws compelling our 
children to go to school. We ought to go one step 
further and make a law defining the duties of the 
school board. 

If there was a law of this kind it would do a great 
deal of good. It would prevent school boards from 
putting up schools that are no better than pest 
houses. It would compel every school to be built 
with a good system of heating and ventilation 
incorporated in the plans. 

It would have each room properly lighted, it 
would prevent placing dry closets in the building 
that had any connection with the school rooms. 

A law defining the duties of the school board is 
needed very much in every state in the Union. 

Who will be the tirst to make a move towards 
introducing a bill of this kind? W. D. Dickson, 

Of The School House Construction Co, 


PROGRAM CLOCKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


There has been more or less inquiry for the past 
few years for some reliable program clocks for 
modern school buildings. Some of these inquiries 
were directed to the Scuoot Boarp JouRNAL, but 
we were unable to 
give the desired 
information. 
School author- 
ities felt the need 
of something of 
this kind. There 
have been clocks 
on the market but 
nothing that could 
safely be recom- 
mended until the 
Frick in vention 
made its appear- 
ance. 

The Frick A uto- 
matic Programme 
Clock must at 
once be considered 
the latest and 

Frick’s Automatic Program best. It works s0 
— accurately and 

yet simple, that we doubt if any further improve 
ment could be devised. They can be procured 
from the manufacturer, are adapted for colleges a 


well as schools, and the various announcements 
can be set to fit the requirements. School govert- 
ment is thus brought to a system that defies im- 
provement. 

An inquiry into the merits of the electric pro 
gram clocks, before giving it our own endorsement, 
brings out a number of strong endorsements 
leading educators of the country who have h 
them in successful use in their schools 

The manufacturer is Fred Frick, of Waynesboro, 
Pa., who makes a specialty of these clocks. Writ 
him for descriptive circular matter. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF ATLANTA, GA. 


On May 9, 1867, the 
city assessor of Atlanta, 
reported to the council 
that there were twenty- 
three private schoools in 
the e.ty, four of which 
were for the education 
of colored children. The 
first school established 
after the close of the war 
was a select school of 
tine reputation, under 
Prof. W. M. Bray, now 
of the Atlanta board of education. 
No more efficient, more progressive or more faithful 
member of the bcard is to be found, due to his 
eminent fitness and to that friendship for the 
public schools which led him to be one of the 
earliest advocates for their establishment in 
Atlanta. One of his most valued assistants, Prof. 
W. A. Bass, is now assistant superintendent of the 
schools of the city. 

It was not, however, till 1870 that the need for 
the education of all the children of the city in such 
a way as best to qualify them for the duties and 
obligations of citizenship made itself so strongly 
felt that decisive action was taken looking to the 
establishment of an efficient public school system. 
There was then, and is now, in many southern com- 
munities an unfortunate disposition on the part of 
some of fine family record or of wealth, or of 
distinction otherwise, to carry into the education 
of their children social distinctions or distinctions 
of caste not in harmony with the spirit of a truly 
democratic form of government. This element 
bitterly fought the establishment of the public 
schools in Atlanta; but to their credit be it said 
that, now that the wisdom and the success of the 
plan have been shown, in Atlanta at least,no more 
sincere or more earnest friends of the schools than 
they are to be found. 

With the assistance of the Peabody fund the 
schools were opened in 1870 with 6,474 children in 
attendance —3345 white children, 3129 colored chil 
dren. From that day forward the schools have stead- 
ily grown in numbers, in efficiency and in the public 
esteem. The report for the past scholastic year 
shows a Boys’ High School, W. M. Slayton, Prin 


W.S. THOMPSON, 
Vice-President 


a member 
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J.C. HENDRIX. 


Dr.’E. L. 


CONNALLY. 


W.R. HAMMOND. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION--ATLANTA GA. 


cipal, with 268 pupils, a Girls’ High School, Miss 
Nettie C. Sergeant, Principal, with 597 pupils. The *® 
entire system, numbering 11,240 pupils, with 22 
principals of Ward Schools, is under the charge of 
that well-known educator, Supt. W. F. Slaton, 
assissted Prof. W. M. Bass. The faithful and capable 
work of these two men is shown by the present en 

viable reputation of the schools and by the confi- 
dence of the Board of Education through numerous 
re-elections to their responsible positions. Hon. D. 
A. Beatie is President of the Board, Hon. W. S. 
Thompson, Vice-President, and Hon. R. J. Lowry, 
Treasurer. 

The Chairmen of the Committees of the Board 
are as follows: Finance, W.S. Thomson; Salaries, 
Jos. Hirsch; Buildings, J. C. Hendrix; Library, R. 
J. Lowry; Grievances, T. W. English; Printing, S. 
M. Inman; Rules, W. M. Bray; Teachers, A. L. 
Kontz; Course of Study, Judge W. R. Hammond; 
Sanitation, Dr. A. W. Calhoun. Every one of these 
gentlemen is a prominent citizen of Atlanta, and 
their names, together with those of other members 
of the Board of Education, indicate that the Atlanta 
Schools will enjoy all that is best, most progressive 
and most beneficial in educational work, and that 
no backward steps will be taken while they are in 
control. 

The work of the Atlanta Schools in the lines of 
Music, Drawing, Writing and other branches will 
doubtless be inspected with great interest during 
the great Exposition this fall, an account of which 
appeared in the January number of the ScHoor 
Boarp JOURNAL, 

Among the offices in Atlanta which interest 
school people is the branch house of Ginn & Co., 
located at 72 North Broad St. The office is in 
charge of Mr. Percy E. Ginn who was for a number 
of years with the Boston house. Mr. L. B. Robeson 
is the general agent of this branch. 

D. C. Heath & Co., are represented by E. E. 
Smith who was for a number of years the Western 
Manager at Chicago. He is now the general South 
ern agent and is doing some hard and effective work. 
His interest is the educational work of the South 
is intense and his popularity is constantly growing. 


PENSIONS FOR TEACHERS, 


(Continued from Page 8 
ticiary under this act, provided, however, that three 
tifths of said term of service shall have been rendered 
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‘ cipality where said board 





















W.H. HULSEY. 









BURGESS SMITH. S.M. INMAN. 


by said beneticiary with- 
in the limits of the muni- 


of education has jurisdic- 
tion. 

“EKach teacher and 
school employe so retired 
shall thereafter be enti- 
tled to receive as an 
annuity one-half the 
usual salary paid to said 
teacher or school employe 
at the date of such re- 
tirement, provided, how- 
ever, that such annuity 
shall not exceed the 
sum of $1,000, which shall be paid by said board of 
education out of the fund created in accordance 
with this act in the manner provided by law for the 
payment of salaries. 

“The board of trustees is hereby given the power 
to use both the principal and income of said fund 
for payment of annuities hereinbefore mentioned 
and to manage, invest and accumulate and other- 
wise contro] said fund as it may provide by its rules 
and regulations and shall have power to reduce from 
time to time any or all annuities as provided, only 
that such reduction shall be at the same rate in all 
cases. 





ROBERT J. LOWRY, 
Treasurer. 


“The president and secretary of such board of 
education shall certify monthly to the city treasurer 
all amounts deducted from the salaries of special 
teachers and employes of the board of education in 
accordance with the provisions of this act, which 
amounts, as well as all 
other moneyscontributed |7 
to said fund, shall be set 
apart and held by said 
treasurer as a_ special 
fund for the purpose 
hereinbefore provided, 
subject to the order of 
said board of education, 
superintendent of schools 
and two representatives 
as aforesaid, and shall be 
paid out upon warrants 
signed by the president 
and secretary of said 
board of education.” 





E. E. SMITH, 


Agt. D.C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Gen'l. Southern 
Heath & Co., 
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OUR EASTER EDITION. 


Preparations have been made to make 
the Easter Edition of the ScHooL Boarp 
JOURNAL a most attractive and interesting 
one. Several new and surprising features 
will be introduced. It will make its 
appearance April 5th and will surpass all 
our previous efforts. 


THE “CZAR” MOVEMENT. 


The school superintendents of the United 
States gave expression at their meeting held 
at Cleveland last month on the organization 
of the city school systems. The Committee 
of Fifteen submitted a report through Prof. 
Draper, of Illinois, which, in substance, 
calls for smaller school boards and enlarged 
powers for superintendents. The school 
board to consist of a few harmless gentlemen 
with merely sufficient ability to audit salary 
accounts and a superintendent who shall 
have the arbitrary power to govern the en- 
tire school system. 

A feeble attempt was made by some of 
the superintendents to combat the report, 
evidently only with a view to obviate the ap- 
pearance of one-sidedness, or to dispel a 
“cut and dried” flavor. However, they were 
unanimous on all the essential points and 
the superintendent of schools was then and 
there in line of promotion to be made the 
Czar of the American public schools. 

It was an interesting meeting. In the 
discussion of the organization of school 
systems the school board was an unknown 
quantity. It was a clear case of Hamlet 
without the character of Hamlet. The mel- 
ancholy Dane was left to wonder whether 
he ever existed. The educational destinies 
of the universe whirled around the superin- 
tendent only. 

The slight references to school boards, 
which could not well be avoided, were not 
complimentary. In fact, one gentleman 
hinted that school boards must not be men- 
tioned. It was not well he said to play with 
fire. All went on the theory that school 
boards were bad things that must be dwarfed, 
and, if possible, legislated out of existence. 


It seems incredible that a large body of 
intelligent men can assemble and deliberate 
in so selfish a manner, and with such utter 
disregard for the thousands of well meaning 
men who everywhere serve on boards of edu- 
cation, and who have loyally supported every 
measure in the interest of true education. The 
sacrifices made by school board members; 
whose labors are not recorded on the salary 
list, should not be underestimated. The 
loyal and patriotic spirit of school boards has 
made comfortable school houses a fixed fact 
and high priced superintendents possible. 
They have been the mainspring of the won- 
derful development of the public school 
system. 

We do not mean to underestimate the 
schoolmaster’s labors, but we do question the 
propriety of attempting to legislate out of 
existence the very men who have made them, 
and to arrogate powers to superintendents 
which do not belong to them, and to relegate 
the school board to the function of a mere 
clerk. 

The American people want to be in touch 
with their schools. They want to be rep- 
resented. The school board is the only 
agency that can represent them. It can be 
made and unmade by the people. If it does 
not carry out the wishes of its constituency 
and keep abreast with educational progress 
it is retired, as it should be, by the people. 

The public is not yet prepared fcr the 
“one man power” idea, and we predict that 
it never will be. 


ANOTHER MODEL SCHOOL DIRECTOR. 


In the course of an article apropos of the 
coming election for members of the school 
board, a Western schoolmaster defines the 
ideal school director in the following words: 

“The model subdirector will possess at 
least these qualifications: A liberal educa- 
tion, a willingness to serve, a desire to see 
the cause promoted, and gumption. The 
man who does not possess three fourths of 
these should be marked “found wanting” 
and passed by. It will be well also to pass 
by the man who wants the office in order 
that he may hire his neighbor’s daughter or 
his own “sweetheart,” or who promises to 
vote for a scheme of any kind simply be- 
cause it is suggested by an “ax-grinder.” 

Select the best man; the man who has 
broad ideas; who will consider carefully all 
interests before coming to a decision. 
Choose him because he has a mind and 
knows how to use it. When you get such 
a man to consent to take the office, stand 
by him. It may sometimes cost you a few 
cents, but stand by your man. Such a man 
will want the school house thoroughly 
cleaned at the end of winter term. He may 
want a few dollars to buy a dictionary, 
clock, county map, erasers, pointers, in fact 
all necessary “tools” with which the live 
teacher must be supplied—some soap and 
water to clean that outhouse, or a hinge 
with which to hang that door. Don’t object; 
stand by your man. 





It is more than likely that your director 
will want to engage a teacher who has fitted 
herself for her work by attending a normal 
school, high school or preparatory school of 
some character rather than one who has 
attended nothing higher than the district 
school. If he should, you will do the wise 
thing to stand by him. If he should not 
manage the affairs of the district just as 
you think he should, stand by him until his 
term isout. Then if you think you can do 
better, change, and we can assure you that 
your county superintendent will do all he 
can consistently to get the out going director 
to stand by your new officer.” 


DIVORCING SCHOOL BOARDS. 





The agitation conducted by the ScHooL 
BoarpD JOURNAL against the undue author- 
ity of city councils over boards of education 
seems to have had some effect. The school 
board of Sioux Falls, S. D., has had a bill 
drafted to be presented to the state legisla- 
ture divorcing boards from city councils in 
the matter of calling school elections for the 
issuance of school bonds. 

The tyranny practiced by the city coun- 
cils in a number of cities over school boards 
has become a shameful abuse of public 
authority and a menace to educational inter- 
ests. It isa hopeful sign to note a board 
that spurns the shackles placed upon them 
by unscrupulous politicians and tricksters. 


SCHOOL HOUSE FIRES. 





The present winter has seen a larger 
destruction of school houses and college 
buildings by fire than any previous year. 
In most instances there has been no insur- 
ance. Buildings in small towns or in 
isolated districts have been unable to secure 
a reasonable insurance rate, while in the 
large places the amount placed upon build- 
ings has usually been at a minimum. 

The cause of these fires has in nearly all 
cases been due toa defective heating system, 
or to absolute neglect in the management of 
furnaces or stoves. In a few instances the 
fires were incendiary, caused by tramps or 
vicious boys. 

School buildings should by all means be 
protected by insurance where a reasonable 
rate can be secured. The same precaution 
that is taken with private buildings should 
be extended to public buildings. School 
houses are deserted at night and on Satur- 
days and Sundays, and it is usually at these 
times that the mischief happens. This 
would indicate that special care and atten- 
tion should be given by janitors and teach- 


ers to the safety of buildings before leaving 
them. 


MERIT, NOT BEAUTY. 


Editor Dana, of ‘the New York Sun, puts 
it this way: 

The AMERICAN ScHoot Boarp JournaAL publishes 
the portraits of a considerable number of State 
school superintendents who have lately been 
elected. In North Dakota, Colorado and Wyoming, 
these high officials are ladies; and we add with 
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satisfaction that there is not a single pretty one 
among them. They all owe their places to their 
educational merits, and not to personal beauty or 
any flirtatious abilities. 


To this the Telegram, of Providence, R. 
L, replies: 

The editor of the Sun is old enough to know that 
personal beauty and flirtatious abilities have noth- 
ing to do with each other. A very homely woman 
night outflirt the most flirtatious beauty. 

And the Chicago Inter Ocean adds its 
comment to the article in question as fol- 


lows: 

The Sun should take notice from this that “out 
West” women are valued for more than their good 
looks or for “flirtatious abilities.” The old fogies 
down East should not neglect the lesson until al] 
their brainy women emigrate to the West. 


THE CLEVELAND MEETING. 


The meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ents of the National Educational Association, held 
at Cleveland February 19-21, proved a success both 
in point of attendance and in subject matter. 

The Committee of Fifteen, appointed by the 
Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A., 
at the Boston meeting of 1893, presented an elabor- 
ate report. This report rivals that of the Com- 
mittee of ten in interest and importance. It con- 
sists of three parts: (1) On the training of teach- 
ers, written by Superintendent Tarbell, of Provi- 
dence; (2) On the correlation of studies, written by 
Dr. W. T. Harris; (3) On the administration of city 
school systems, written by President Andrew S. 
Draper. The latter report dwelled upon the 
advisibility of reducing the membership of school 
boards and awarding additional powers to the 
superintendents. A warm discussion followed the 
reading of this report which was, however, in the 
main supported. 

The department will meet next year at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., the date to be named later on. 

Supt. Jones, of Cleveland, was elected president 
and Superintendent Denfeld, of Duluth, Secretary. 

Following the selection of the place of the next 
meeting the last report of the commitee of fifteen 
was presented by President A. S. Draper, of the 
University of Illinois. The report had for its sub- 
ject matter the organization of city school systems. 

It concluded with the following summary: 

“First—The affairs of the school should not be 
mixed up with partisan contests or municipal busi- 
ness. 

“Second—There should be sharp distinction be- 
tween legislative functions and executive duties. 

“Third—Legislative functions should be clearly 
fixed by statute and be exercised by acomparatively 
small board, each member of which is representa- 
tive of the whole city. This board, within statutory 
limitations, should determine the policy of the 
system, levy taxes, and control the expend.tures. 

It should make no appointments. Every act should 

be by a recorded resolution. It seems preferable 

that this board be created by appointment rather 
than election, and that it be constituted of two 
branches acting against each other. 


_ P.W. SMITH, 
Superintendent Schools. 
lacer Co., Cal. 


W. W. KNOWLES, 
Superintendent Sussex Co., 
Seaford, Delaware. 
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THE GEOGRAPHY CLASS. 


THE ARRIVAL OF 


“Fourth— Administration should be separated in- 
to two great independent departments, one of which 
manages the business interests and the other of 
which supervises the instruction. Each of these 
should be wholly directed by a single official who 
is vested with ample authority and charged with 
full responsibility for eound administration. 

“Fifch—The chief executive officer on the busi- 
ness side should be charged with the care of all 
property and with the duty of keeping it in suitable 
condition; he should proyide all necesssary furnish- 
ings and appliances; he should make all agreements 
and see that they are properly performed; he should 
appoint all assistants, janitors, and workmen. In 
a word, he should do all that the law contemplates 
and all that the board authorizes, concerning the 
business affairs of the school system, and when any- 
thing goes wrong he should answer for it. He may 
be appointed by the board, but we think it prefer- 
able that he be chosen in the same way the members 
of the board are chosen, and be given a veto upon 
the acts of the board. 

“Sixth—-The chief executive officer of the de- 
partment of instruction should be given a long 
term and may be appointed by the board. If the 
board is constituted of two branches, he should be 
nominated by the business executive and confirm- 
ed by the legislative branch. Once appointed, he 
should be independent. He should appoint all 
authorized assistants and teachers from an eligible 
list to be constituted as provided by law. He 
should assign to duties and discontinue services 
for cause, at his discretion. He should determine 
all matters relating to instruction. He should be 
charged with the responsibility of developing a 
professional and enthusiastic teaching force and 
of making all the teaching scientific and forceful. 
He must perfect the organization of his depart- 
ment and make and carry out plans to accomplish 






COL. K. KEMPER, 
— Supt. of Schools. 
Alexandria, Va. 


S. R. MORSE, 
Pres. Board’of Education. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
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TWO NEW PUPILS. 


this. If he cannot do this in a reasonable time he 
should be superseded. 

The plan is well worded and will find a ready 
response in certain quarters, but upon reflection 
the average school board member will discern its 
ultimate aim. To make the superintendent the 
“ezar” of the school system and relegate the 
school board to a mere clerical bureau is not in 
keeping with the American spirit or with the best 
interests of a school system. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 


Portland, Or. The board has received a monster 
petition against the tobacco evil among boys. 

Chicago, Ill. The board voted against the use of 
school rooms by women for purpose of agitating 
women’s suffrage, etc. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. It is thought here that the bill 
to reform the board will be killed. 

Valparaiso, Ind. The board of health has issued 
an order requiring the school board to provide a 
tin cup for each pupil for drinking purposes. 

Honeoye Falls, N. Y., school board has notified 
all dealers in liquor and tobacco that they are for- 
bidden selling to children of school age or to harbor 
them in their place of business during the school 
week, 

Baltimore, Md. The mayor will appoint several 
woman on the board. A discussion arose in the 
board on teachers who fail to pay their debts. It 
was held that the board had no authority, that 
merchants should not expect the board to go into 
the collection agency business, but that teachers 
who did not pay their just obligations were unfit to 
teach. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Hereafter all resolutions call- 
ing for an expenditure of money will have to lie over 
one month. 


F. E. ALLEN, P W. H. BEACH, 
Secretary SchooltBoard. Director Board of Education. 
Albany. Ore. Jersy City,.N. J. 
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BOOK REVIWES AND 
NOTES. 


By W. H. BRAOH. 


Text-Book or Stratics. By W. Briggs, F. R. A. 8., andG. 
H. Bryan, M. A. W. B. Clive, London, New York and 
Sydney. Price 1s 6d. 

The Text-Book of States, another of “The University Tutor- 
jal Series” may be read with advantage after the authors’ 
Dynamics reviewed last month. Little or no knowledge of 
Trigonometry is required, although near the end of the book 
the authors have inserted a chapter on Trigonometry and 
Mensuration. 

Some of the features are: Important propositions illus- 
trated by worked examples; a modification of Newton’s proof 
of the Parallelogram of Forces; the introduction of the 
various machines as soon as the principles upon which they 
depend have been explained. Numbers and headings of 
articles dealing with fundamental principles of the subject 
in dark type. “A Summary of Results” at the end of each 
chapter. 

The inclined-plane problems, the chapter on the balance, 
the completeness of the consideration of the “center of 
gravity” and the numerous sets of suggestive problems, 
examination questions, and answers will recommend the 


book to many teachers. As a whole the book is a convenient | 


and useful work. G. A.C. 

“THE NATIONAL SCHOOL LIBRARY OF SONG No. 2.”” Edited 
by Leo. R. Lewis. Ginn & Co. Price 60 cents. 

Ginn & Co. have published a second volume in the National 
School Library of Song, for use in higher grades than the 
first volume. Very good judgment has been displayed in the 
selection of part songs, those having been chosen which are 
sufficiently melodious to be attractive to young singers, and 
yet are such good music and so characteristic of the well 
known composers whose names they bear, as to be educa- 
tional in the line of musical taste as well as voice culture. 
The variety of part songs, and range of both these and the 
preliminary solfeggios, seem well calculated to serve the 
purpose for which the book is offered, and it may safely be 
recommended to instructors in search of such helps. 

F. E. W. 

Currer’s SERIES OF PuysrtoLocies. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

These books have long been before the school public and 
have been regarded as good text-books. They have been 
revised and adapted to meet the demand for instruction on 
the nature and effects of stimulants and narcotics. The 
Beginners’ Intermediate and Comprehensive meet the needs 
of all grades in the schools. 

Tue Evo.urion oF AN Empire. A brief historical sketch of 
France. By Mary Parmele, New York. William Beverley 
Harison. 

In this sketch the author begins with the time and status 
of the early Celts and ends with the relations of France in 
1894 to the other nations of Europe. She bids us notice that 
the Celts “must first be humanized and civilized by the 
Roman and then energized and set free from the Roman by 
the Teuton” before a distinct nationality could exist. The 
spread of Christianity, the rise and development of Feudal- 
ism, the growth of the Papacy, absolutism under Louis 
XIII., Louis XIV., Louis XV., the long contests for religious 
freedom and political freedom, the Empire and the Republic, 
are shown to be important factors in determining the present 
national type. 

The “Evolution of an Empire” is not an ordinary text-book. 
It omits details, it emphasizes the fusion of peoples, great 
movements, epoch-making characters. It should be read 
with care and reflection rather than studied for definite 
information. It is suggestive rather than formally instruc- 
tive. Immature minds, who appreciate most keenly the per- 
sonal narratives, the anecdotes, the clearly-cut facts of 
history, will find these chapters beyond them. This may be 
due, either to the stage of their mental development or the 
discouraging facts that too many teachers think that mem- 
ory is the only faculty concerned in the study of history. 

This book is modern in its structure and requirements. It 
gives a framework and suggests investigation, collection and 
comparison of details, written papers on events, movements, 
personages, institutions that determine the character and 
rank of a nation. Cc. H. L. 
DIFFICULT MODERN FRENCH. Albert Leune. Ginn & Co. 

Selections from the works of twenty French writers of the 
nineteenth century have been given in a not very large book 
of less than two hundred pages. Stendhal opens with a bit 
of description and conversation; Jules de Resseguier closes 
with a singularly perfect sonnet of words in one syllable. 
Flaubert, Zola, Maupassant have not been omitted from this 
list. Though exception may justly be taken to the general 
tone of the last named of these authors, the tone of these 











extracts from their works is as unexceptionable as the 
French. A short, but judicious biographical outline, a list 
of the author’s more important works, arranged in the order 
of publication, form a valuable preface to each selection or 
group of selections. The notes do not touch upon grammat- 
ical points, but are mainly designed to save the labor of 
referring to a geography, a gazetteer or an encyclopedia. 

In this compilation there has been no attempt to follow 
any one style of writing or school of writers. Indeed, this 
intention is distinctly disclaimed. The presence of new, 
technical, metaphysical words or expressions, the general 
difficulty of the passage, has determined the admission of 
the selection. The book will be welcomed by those who 
desire to study, rather than to play at studying the French 
language. C. H. L. 

LABORATORY STUDIES IN CHEMISTRY. By L. C. Cooley, 
American Book Co. A small book that fills a great want. 
The work is purely inductive throughout, a fact which makes 
it unique. The hopes inspired in the preface are fully realized 
in the text that follows. Many recent authors have announced 
in the preface that their work was constructed on the induc- 
tive plan, and have followed up this statement with a 
complete and thoroughly didactic treatise on chemistry, 
interspersed with a few experiments. 

Professor Cooley tells the student what to look for only at 
such points as it is absolutely necessary. The grounds of 
Academic work are so well covered that, with a competent 
teacher, the student would need no additional text in order 
to complete the preparatory work in chemistry. G. B. B. 
INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Henry S. 

Pancoast. Henry Holt & Co. ; 473 pages. 

Some months ago the author’s Representative English 
Literature was noticed in the JOURNAL. That work gave 
something of the history of English literature, with comments 
on the most valued writings, and extended selections. The 
present smaller volume omits selections except such brief 
quotations as may serve to illustrate criticisms. More writers 
are noticed, with as much of their history as the limits of 
the book will permit. The book is to be used as a text-book 
in connection with the writings of which it treats. The 
arrangement is excellent, and the criticisms are careful and 
judicious. The book is interesting in itself, as well as a 
valuable aid in the study of literature. 

GRADED LESSONS IN NUMBERS. By William Peck. New York: 
A. Lovell & Co. 

-art I, 130 pages, is for beginners, first steps. Part II, 296 
pages, is for grammar work. The books are intended to fit 
children, as quickly as it may be done, for practical affairs. 
Questions for mental exercise are combined in the same 
lessons with problems for slate work; rules are mostly 
omitted; definitions and analyses are brief; all theory and 
non-essentials are left out. About sixty pages are assigned 
to supplementary arithmetic—some of the less used parts of 
arithmetic; evolution, mensuration, ratio and proportion. 
The exercises are well arranged and excellent in kind. Part 
II. has answers in the end of the book. 

COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING AND SPEAKING. By Edward 8. 
Ellis, M.A. New York. Woolfall Publishing Company. 
Price 50 cents. 

A little book calling attention to many incorrect expres- 
sions. It is not simply a bare list of them. To emphasize the 
necessity of avoiding these errors many interesting little 
instances are related, in which the mistakes make a state- 
ment extremely ridiculous. It is quite an entertaining little 
book. 

THE COMBINATION SPELLER. By James W. Shearer, Rich- 
mond, Va. 8B. F. Johnson Publishing Co.; 168 pages. 
Price 30 cents. 

Learning to spell, with most people, is not an easy thing. 
Once it meant a sheer exercise of memory, with few rules 
that were of value, and few associations that were interest- 
ing. This attempt to put the teaching of spelling on a 
scientific basis implies some study. It gives an analysis of 
the sounds of the language and an adaptation of the alpha- 
bet to a phonetic basis, with some rules and arrangements of 
lists of words that will prove helpful. The pronunciation, 
analysis, and use of words are all to be learned with the 
spelling. 

MAGILL’s MODERN FRENCH SERIES, Christopher Sower Co.. 
Philadelphia. 

The first number of this series by Professor Francisque 
Sancy, was noticed in a recent number of the JouRNAL. The 
second, “Sur La Pente,” by Madame De Witt, a daughter of 
the eminent Guizot, is a story of French provincial life, enter- 
taining, animated in style, and of high merit. Vol. III, is 
by Anatole France. “La Fille de Clementine,” a story of 
considerable interest and well written. The books of the 
series are edited and annotated by Dr. Magill, for use in 
schools and colleges. 


LAw oF HOTELS AND BoARDING Houses. Particularly 
adapted to the State of Wisconsin. By Charles M. Scan- 
lan, LL.B., Milwaukee. 

A collection of the essential points of all enactments in the 
state named, relating to these subjects. It is a little book of 
about 150 pages, yet it seems to cover the whole field. Refer- 


ences and index are very complete. It has been highly 

commended by leading lawyers. 

SHORTER LATIN Course. By A. M. Cook, M. A. Adapted for 
use in American schools by J. C. Egbert, Ph. D. Mac- 
Millan & Co. 

These lessons are prepared, as indicated, for the study of 
Latin, omitting everything except what will lead to the 
reading of the language as soon as possible. Brief lessons 
from the grammar are followed by exercises in translating 
from Latin into English and from English into Latin. The 
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pages have an attractive appearance, but they recall the old 

proverb—“The more haste the less speed’’ in acquiring q 

thorough knowledge of Latin as well as in other things. 

PLANE, AND SOLID GEOMETRY. SUGGESTIVE METHOD. By (, 
A. Van Velzer, Professor of Mathematics, University of 
Wisconsin, and G. C. Shutts, Professor of Mathematies 
and History, Normal school, Whitewater, Wis. Tracy, 
Gibbs & Co., Madison, Wis. 

Many teachers feel that the traditional method of teaching 
geometry is not a method to give best results. When a dem- 
onstration is written out in ful], the average pupil wil] 
depend on this and try to memorize it rather than do any 
thinking for himself. A teacher may advise his pupils to 
work independently of the text-book, but unless the book is 
dispensed with entirely, the chances are that he will find his 
students repeating things they have never thought through 
and having little or no idea of their work as going to make 
an argument, complete and defensible. It is with pleasure, 
therefore, that we note a treatment of the topics of elemen- 
tary geometry, which, by using questions and suggestions 
arranged logically, attempts to make the student construct 
his own argument. Model demonstrations written out in full 
are occasionally given. Usually, however, a proposition is 
stated, a figure given, and there follows a statement of hypo- 
thesis and‘of what is to be proved. Then, in place of a 
demonstration so full and complete as to leave the pupil 
nothing to do but to try to remember, we find first, perhaps, 
some construction suggested. Then there may be a direction 
to compare parts of the resulting figures. Questions may 
follow, based on what has been found. Gradually the sta 
dent is led to a conclusion. after having had the very genuine 
pleasure and encouragement of discovering for himse f what he 
needs, and then of using these results in order to make an 
argument. Thus, from the first, the pupil is, to a large 
extent, discovering his geometry. When a pupil is doing 
this, he has contact with his subject and is gaining power, 
Not until some such method is used will geometry yield its 
best results as a disciplinary study. 

The question at once arises, ‘How much in the way of 
suggestions must be given the average student?”’ Professor 
Shutts, to whom the plan of the work is due, has for several 
years used practically what is given in this book and has 
found bis students able to obtain demonstrations from these 
suggestions. If a teacher finds the work too hard for his 
pupils, it will be easier for him to give additional hints than 
to prevent attempts merely to memorize demonstrations 
given in full. 

We heartily endorse the plan of this work. It is rational. 
We have to thank the authors for fixing and presenting in a 
thoroughly usable and helpful form an idea which many 
teachers of geometry have had, and to some extent used. 
We would recommend this book in preference to any work on 
elementary geometry known to us. 

There is an abundance of exercises. Syllabi of standard 
propositions are appended to the several chapters, and to the 
whole, a convenient index. Mechanically, the book is not 
what it should be. Some of the figures are badly drawn and 
are rough and obscure. W. B. H. 
AMERICAN WRITERS OF To-pAy. By Henry (. Vedder. Silver, 

Burdett & Co. publishers, New York, Boston and Chicago. 

A primary requisite to the most satisfactory study of a 
literature is a comprehensive knowledge of the personality 
of those who have been prominent in its making. To knowa 
person, is, in large measure, to know the character and 
influence of his work. The author of this volume, therefore, 
has selected nineteen of the prominent writers of the day, 
embracing novelists, poets and historians, and given 4 
sketch of the leading events inithe life of each in so far as 
they may have contributed to the formation of his mental 
characteristics. These are followed by a general survey of 
his literary work, the aim being to point out the prominent 
features of his style rather than to present a critical analysis 
of his contributions to the volume of literature. The author 
endeavors to place before his readers that which will enable 
them to form for themselves an intelligent estimate of the 
writers considered, instead of seeking to formulate critical 
judgments for them. In this respect he has pursued a course 
somewhat differing from that of most critical writers, and 
one which, while implying a compliment to the intelligence 
of his readers, is really the most instructive. 

The author occasionally indulges in the expression of 
opinions to which some of his readers will demur, and some 
times falls below that purity and elegance of style whieh 
generally marks his pages, and for which one instinctively 
looks in the work of those who assume the position of it 
structors. But notwithstanding these occasional lapses, the 
book is one of unusual interest, and a really valuable contr 
bution to the study of American literature. 

In the matter of type, paper and press work the volume is 
admirable, and such a one as the lover of books delights t 
take in hand. L. A. Ps 
THE GREAT COMPOSERS. By Hezekiah Butterworth ; 200 pp 

Price $1. Lathrop Publishing Co. 

A new and revised edition of a book, giving in a populaf 
style the most important incidents in the history of music. It 
tells of Jubal and the Hebrew oratorios, Terpander and the 
Lyre of Greece, St. Ambrose and the music of the eatlf 
church, Handel, Haydn, and Mozart. The lives of these me 
who are the Homer, Dante and Shakespeare of music, read 
like romances. The story of Beethoven's early life is tolé 
The other great composers, Mendelssohn, Liszt, Chopin and 
Wagner, have their lives and their works given in a manneét 
and style especially interesting to lovers of music. Chapte® 
are devoted to hymn-writers of the past and of to-day, and #@ 


American national songs. The book is very prettily bound 
and illustrated, S. M. B. 
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ORAL ARITHMETIC BY GRADES. 
Sabin. American Book Co. 

Two books of 128 pages each. Book One is for second, 
third and fourth years, and Book Two for fifth, sixth and 
seventh years in the public school course. The authors be, 
lieve ‘‘the study of underlying principles and the reciprocal 
relations of like quautities as expressed in numbers, is 
seemingly ignored to the extent that this department of 
mathematics has lost its virility. No thought power is 
gained, nor is there acquired an ability to reason to legiti- 
mate conclusions. The time has come to call a halt along 
these lines; to re-adjust our forces, and to substitute more 
intelligent methods of procedure, etc.’”? They feel that there 
is a tendency to “get through” arithmetic easily, quickly and 
by mechanical process, not requiring or developing much 
original independent thinking. Every problem has some 
features peculiar to itself, and ought to be solved by itself. 
These books are for the purpose of encouraging the exercise 
of the mathematical reasoning faculties. 


By Alfred Kirk and A. R. 


INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH LITERATURE. By F. V. N. Painter, 
A. M.. Professor in Roanoke College. 627 pages. 
Shewell & Sanborn. 

This is a well considered attempt to teach enough about 
writers to awaken an intelligent interest in their writings. It 
does not try to cover the whole field of literature. It pre- 
sents the subject as systematically as may be in seven periods, 
from Chaucer to Tennyson. It selects the best writers, gives 
the most important facts in their history, characterizes their 
works with frankness and vigor, and gives choice selections 
for critical study. From the most prominent authors ex- 
tended selections are given. From Spenser we have the first 
book of the Faery Queen; from Shakespeare the Merchant of 
Venice; from Tennyson, Elaine. The book is admirable in 
arrangement and subject matter. 
RHETORIC, ITs THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

D.D. and Henry Allyn Frink, Ph. D. 
Scribner’s Sons. 

“English Style in Public Discourse’? was the subject of a 
series of lectures by Dr. Phelps, while Professor of Sacred 
Rhetoric in Andover Theological Seminary. These lectures 
cover a great deal of ground, and are full of references to 
writers of English. Professor Frink, of Amherst, formerly of 
Hamilton, has condensed the subject matter of these lectures 
into twenty-two chapters. These are followed by about one 
hundred pages of exercises and examples illustrating some 
feature of style, either correct or incorrect. The purpose is 
to put into convenient form for class use the material pre- 
sented in the lectures. The lectures themselves are noted 
for correctness of judgment and taste, discriminating criti- 
cism and wealth of illustration anda broad acquaintance with 
the subject. The work of condensation has been well done, 
but it was hardly avoidable that portions of the lectures 
should suffer somewhat in the process. 


Leach- 


By Austin Phelps, 
New York. Charles 


Points can only be 
suggested here that were made interesting by a full elabora- 
tion in the original. But the characterizations are pithy 
and brief allusions are suggestive. Examples of peculiarities 
of expression taken from our best authors will lead young 
writers to be observant, and to criticise their own expressions. 
Teachers of rhetoric will welcome this book for its freshness, 
when compared with the prepared work of the conventional 
text-book on rhetoric. 

LiItrLE IKE TEMPLIN. By Richard Malcolm Johnston. 12 mo 

cloth, $1. Lothrop Publishing Co. 

“Ike” is a young Georgia negro with peculiar abilities and 
disabilities that lead to serious predicaments. Following the 
sketch of “Ike” are a dozen other sketches of Georgia life, 
all containing humor, pathos, sentiment and fun. The south- 
ern dialect is skillfully used. The sketches make enjoyable 
reading for young people, and older people as well. 

S. M. B. 
First CourRsE IN Science. By John F. Woodhull. 
Holt & Co. 

This is an attempt on the part of Mr. Woodhull to teach 
pupils from twelve to fourteen years of age, physical science 
by the inductive method. The work is to be used as a text- 
book and consists of two parts: one for experiments and the 
other for discussion. The author limits the work tothe study 
of light as the simplest and easiest for experiment on the part 
of the pupil. Phe book of experiments includes eighty pages. 
The alternate pages are given to the description of the experi- 
ment andthe other pages are left blank forthe pupil to write 
out his results. The work covers experiments on the transmis- 


Henry 


sion of light rays from a centre, measurement of intensity, for- 
mation of shadows, use of small apertures, reflection of light 
and refraction. The book is adapted to work in the higher 
grammar grades of the district school, and would doubtless 
prove profitable if systematically followed with that grade 
of pupils. A.J. BR 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ENGLISH FicTION. By 

William Edward Simonds, Ph. D. (Strassburg), Professor 

of English Literature, Knox College. D.C. Heath & Co., 
Price $1. 

This book contains 240 pages and is arranged in two parts 
Part I. traces the growth of English story-telling in verse, 
describes the early attempts in prose fiction leading up to the 
appearance of the modern novel and considers the forces and 
conditions which gave rise to it. While employing the his- 
torical method the author treats his subject from the critic’s 
point of view. He divides the entire field into periods based 
upon the essential principles underlying development in 
fiction, discusses the productions of successive periods, indi- 
cates the causes of change and growth, and notes the effect 
on English fiction of the foreign literature by which it was 
infiuenced. Modern novels and novelists claim the larger 
share of attention; the different schools of writers are con- 


Boston. 





sidered in respect to leading characteristics, and a chapter is 
devoted to a discussion of the character and tendencies of 
the fiction of to-day. Then follows a chapter on books for 
reference in the study, and a list of one hundred works of 
fiction worth reading. 

Part IT. contains selections from works of the several 
periods considered in the descriptive text and ‘tare chosen 
because of special features which seem to fit them for the 
purpose.” In the words of the author, in most cases “an 
incident or episode, in itself complete, has suggested the 
selection which has been introduced. To provide a bare 
introduction to the study of English fiction is the purpose of 
the book. Its compiler believes thoroughly in the principles 
of the inductive method, and complacently recognizes the 
subordination of the essays to the text they are intended to 
introduce.’ The book seems well suited for use, as a guide, 
in the class room and for the private student entering upon 
the study of this field of literature. A. 4. BH. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The Oliver Ditson Company, of Boston, Mass., is not only 
the oldest firm of music-publishers in the United States, but 
the largest in the world. Their publications include sheet- 
music and music-books in every department of the musical 
art, and their three dozen different catalogues and bulletins 
are almost a musical education in themselves. Besides this, 
thousands of people, all over the United States, are kept in- 
formed by the Ditson Company, by means of booklets, cata- 
logues, and circulars of all the new music as it appears. To 
obtain this privilege it is only necessary to send one’s name 
and what the departments of music 
one is interested in. 


vocal, piano, guitar, ete., 


An American flavor pervades the March number of Harper's 
Magazine, which opens with an article on ‘*Fox-hunting in the 
United States,” by Caspar W. Whitney; ‘‘The Trial Trip of 
a Cruiser,’ by William Floyd Sicard, describes the test which 
a great modern war-vessel undergoes at the hands of its 
builders. Mr. Royal Cortissoz, in a plea for an American 
Academy at Rome, questions the final authority of France in 
art, and advocates the training of painters of all schools 
amid Italian traditions. The organization of the public 
school system is discussed by Stephen H. Olin, in its bearings 
upon contemplated reforms. Under the title ‘‘The Second 
Missouri Compromise,’? Owen Wister relates an amusing bit 


of Idaho history. The story is illustrated by Frederic Rem- 
ington. 

The Forum for March will contain a special study of the 
successful systems of profit-sharing by two large manufactur- 
ing companies—the Proctor & Gamble Company, near Cin- 
cinnati, and the N. O. Nelson Manufacturing Company, near 
St. Louis. Frank W. Blackmar, of the University of Kansas, 
made a special investigation of the practical working of 
these profit-sharing concerns especially for The Forum. At 
both places, labor troubles are unknown, and were unknown 
even during the most depressed times. 

Frederic Harrison will discuss in the March Forum “Char- 
lotte Bronte’s Place in Literature ;”’ and in the same number 
Hamilton W. Mabie will write of **The Two Eternal Types in 
Fiction.” 

President E. Andrews. of Brown University, 
begins in the March Sertbner his ‘History of the Last Quarter- 
Century in the United States.”’ That it is to be full of 
dramatic passages of the greatest popular interest, as shown 


Benjamin 


by some of the topics in this first instalmeut—the Chicago 
Fire, the Downfall of ‘Tweed, the Ku-Klux Klan, Gould and 
Fisk’s gold corner, and the San Domingo affair. The author 
says that in these articles “he is going upon a rapid excur- 
sion through vast tracts with frequent use of the camera, 
and not upon a topographical survey.” 

The Tuble Game (75 cents), by Helene J. Roth. New York; 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS. This is a French game to familiarize 
pupils with the names of objects common about a dining 
room and those ordinarily placed upon a dining room tatle 
It will be found of service to teachers for giving recreation 
to their students, and at the same time, instruction in French 
conversation. 

Das Deutsche Litteratur Spiel, (75 cents), von F. S. Zoller. 
New York: WILLTAM R. JENKINS 
thors. The plan is very similar to that of the well-known 
English game of authors. 


\ German game of au- 


It consists of 100 cards arranged in 
sets of four, each set giving the name of an author and three 
of his or her best known works. It may be played by any 
number of persons and will be found an excellent recreation 
for schools and for evening companies 

WILLIAM R. JENKINS, editor and publisher, New York, has 
issued a number of school books, French, Spanish and Ital- 
ian. These books are on the plan of English readers and 
readers. The series includes the simplest 
illustrated elementary lessons and books adapted to each of 


supplementary 


exercise books for language instruc- 
short dramas and larger works of 
They 
complete, useful 


the succeeding grades, 
tion, entertaining stories, 
genuine merit. 


literary are prepared with care, and 


form a very and entertaining series for 


children, matured students, scholars of leisure. Space does 


not at present permit extended notice of the different books. 


INSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAINING. 


The Play of the Planets, and text-book which accompanies 
it is the product of one of Chicago's brightest thinkers along 
the line of astronomical research. 

The Play of the Planets is an unassuming chart, with a 
the center, 


movable circular disk in This unpretentious 
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chart is, however, endowed with capabilities for giving infor 
mation to the student who understands the scale for its 
manipulation, that are most: marvelous. By following the 
instructions in the text-book which accompanies this chart* 
the entire solar system is open to inspection, and each planet 
in its celestial flight about the sun can, within a moment, be 
located by the student. In fact, though these celestial trav- 
elers are moving on their starry pathway at a velocity almost 
beyond the power of mind to grasp, should it be desired to 
give the location of any one of them on any day during the 
last seventy-five years, it is as easily done as the train des- 
patcher can locate his train that is moving on schedule time. 
This is the first time in human history when the movement 
of our neighboring planets in the solar system has been pre- 
sented in a simplified form, so as to convey to the mind a 
clear understanding of their relationship to the sun and each 
other. 

The mechanicg] device by which this has been accomplished 
is most ingenious and has required years of patient study 
and careful mathematical calculation that in magnitude of 
numbers is almost bewildering. The author in this work has 
achieved a triumph and will bequeath to his race a know- 
ledge so simplified on this important science as to create an 
entire revolution in the method of study and make the science 
of astronomy, especially, as it relates to our solar system, as 
practical in all knowledge of our celestial neighbors as we 
can have of the physical construction of the earth as illus- 
trated by the use of the globe. 

We are informed that it is in contemplation in the near 
future, through private enterprise or by the organization of 
a company, to arrange for the introduction into the common 
schools of the country this simplified system of astronomical 
instruction. It cannot fail to receive the hearty endorsement 
of educators everywhere, and the effect upon the intelligence 
of the people of the United States in a few years will be most 
salutary ; and the children in our public schools, and in fact 
students in all our higher institutions of learning, will 
regard the inventor and author as a public benefactor. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Little Nature Series, by Mary E. Burt. Published by Ginn 
& Co., Boston, Mass. 

Lessons in the New Geography, by Spencer Trotter, M. D. 
Published by D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, Mass. Price $1. 

Preliminary French Drill, by “Veteran.” Published by 
William Jenkins, New York, N. Y. Price 50 cents. 

El Final de Norma, by R. D. De La Cortina, M. A. 
lished by William R. Jenkins, New York, N. Y. 

L’Art D’Interesser en Classe, by Victor F. Bernard. Pub- 
lished by William R. Jenkins, New York, N. Y. Price 30c. 
-~A Portrayal of the Opium Habit, by Wm. 
Published by 8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, 


Pub- 
Price 75c. 


Doctor Judas 
Rosser Cobbe. 
Ill. Price $1.5v. 

Common Errors in Writing and Speaking, by Edward Ellis. 
Published by Woodfall Publishing Co., New York, N. Y. 

Introduction to English Literature, by F. V. N. Painter, 
A. M. Published by Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston, 
Mass. 

Patir A. Tiempo, by Alexander W. Herdler. 
William R. Jenkins. New York, N. Y. 

Lectures Faciles, by Paul Bercy. Published by William 
R. Jenkins, New York, N. Y. Price $1. 

Simples Notions de Francais, by Paul Berey. Published 
by William R. Jenkins, New York, N. Y. Price 75 cents. 

Mme. Beck’s French Verb Form, by Berthe Beck Pub- 
lished cy William R. Jenkins, New York, N. Y. 

Roderick Hume, by C. W. Bardeen. Published by C. W 
Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. Price 50 cents. 

German Reading Simplified. Published by the Institute 
for Foreign Languages. Price sixpence. 

German Composition Simplified. Published by the Insti- 
tute for Foreign Languages, London, England. Price 6d. 

Key to German, Simplified. Published by the Institute for 
Teaching Foreign Languages, London, Eng. Price sixpence. 

German Simplified Published by the Institute for Teach- 
ing Foreign Languages, London, England. Price sixpence 
Published by Isaac Pit- 


Published by 
Price 35 cents. 


Foreign Languages Made Easy. 
man & Sons, London, England. Price twopence. 

Physiographic Processes, by J. W. Powell. Published by 
the American Book Co., New York, N. Y. 

Macaulay’s and Carlyle’s Essays on Samuel Johnson, by 
Wm. Strunk. Published by Henry Holt & Co., New York, 
ms Be 

Introductory German Reader, by Wm. Dwight Whitney. 
Published by Henry Holt & Co., New York, N. Y. 


Herbart and the Herbartians, by Charles DeGarmo. Pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, N. Y. Price 
$1.00. 

Poems of Sidney Lanier, by Morgan Callaway. Published 


by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, N. Y. Price $1 
Kleine Geschichten, by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. Published 
by D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, Mass. Price 30 cents 
Bow Wow and Mew Mew, by Georgiana M. Craik. 
lished by Maynard Merrill & Co., New York, N. Y. 
12 cents. 
The Greene School Music Course, by Charles H. Greene 
Published by the Werner Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Practical Flora, by Oliver R. Willis, A. M 
the American Book Co., New York, N. ¥ 
Home Geography, by C. C. Long. 
American Book Co., New York, N.Y 


Pub- 
Price 


Published by 


Published by the 
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LAST MONTH’S INVENTIONS 


IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT. 


ComsBinep Drawinc- Bente AND HoLpER. 
E. Butler, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Hiram 


In a drawing 
board and holder, 
the combination 
with a chair of a 
copy sheet moun- 
ted above a black- 
board, on movable 
rolls near the top 
of the frame, the 
back of the frame 
being provided 
with suitable cleats to receive the back of a chair, 
an adjustable plate-secured to the bottom of the 
frame and provided with a suitable fastening de- 
vice to secure it to the frame of the chair. 
Pocket-Map. Robert L. Stevens, Ward, Pa. 


In a pocket map holder the combination with a 
casing having a lens and a translucent map- ae 
means, of a map 
holding pocket 
hinged at one 
end to the map 
end of the cas- 
ing, held spaced 
apart therefrom 
to admit light to the map end, and having a hinged 
member, forming a cap for the open end of the 
pocket, and a catch for securing it to the casing 
all arranged. 

Scuoot-Seat. William C. Hood, Racine, Wis., as- 


signor to the Racine Hardware Company, same 
place. 








‘ A seat stand- 
ard having an 
arm termina- 
ting in a socket 
the hollow of 
which is inter- 
cepted by a slot 
contracted at 
the extremities 
thereof, a seat- 
bracket having 
its shank en- 
gaging the slot, 
and a ball on the shank in engagement with the 
socket, the thickness of said shank being substan- 
ially equal to the width of that portion of said slot 
intermediate of its contracted extremities. 

Cask ror Maps. John M. Alford, Chicago, IIl., 

assignor to Richard 8. King, same place. 

In an apparatus of the character described, the 
combination of a revoluble frame having supports 
at each end 
for the jour- 
nals or pin- 
tles of a ser- 
ies of rollers, 
of a retain- 
ing revolu- 
bly mounted , 
with respect to one of ont Seite said settieing 
ring being provided with an opening to permit the 
withdrawal of the rollers. 


Roberta H. Ingraham, New 








Musicat CHART. 
York, N.Y. 


ANAM wwii . 


ar 


and 








This invention consists of a music chart of silicate 
or similar material provided with two fac simile rep- 
resentations of a key board, arranged back to back, 
the black keys thereof: being raised. 


Boarps. Philip E. Hannum, Carterville, Mo. 


[jy bes or Pen HouipErR FOR SLaATEs OR DRAWING- 


¥4} A pencil case comprising a hollow body having 


one end open and a portion of its top wall adjacent 
to said end also open, a cover-piece of a length 
adapted to close the opening in the top wall of the 
body and having an edge flange adapted to close 





the open end of the body and side flanges adapted 
to embrace the sides of the body on each side of 
the opening in the top wall thereof, and an elastic 
cord connected at one end to the under side of the 
cover-piece and at its other end to the body, and 
adapted to hold said cover-piece normally in place. 


SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT. 


Brooklyn. A proposition from the Holden Patent 
Book Cover Co. is being considered by the board 

Dubuque, Ia. Purchased 5 sets of Relief Maps, 
from Central School Supply House, Chicago. 


Brooklyn. Bids for slate black boards were as 
follows: 

Andrews School Furnishing Co. Single face without frame 
$18. Double face without frame $23. Single face with frame 
$30. Hyde & Gload Mfg. Co. Single face without frame $18. 
Double face without frame $21. The Consolidated Lehigh 
Slate Co., Ltd. Single face without frame $18'4. Double 
face without frame $2214. Single face with frame $3014. L. 


B. McClees & Co. Single face without frame $18. Double 
face without frame 21. Single face with frame 28'4. 

The Chart of the “Presidents Lives and Official 
Tertas” is now being published by Peckham, Little 
& Co., New York. 

The Diamond Ink Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., makes 
a specialty of ink for school room use. 

Edwin E. Howell, the great specialist on mineral, 
zoological and geological collections now offers 
systematic collections at reasonable prices. Write 
him at Washington, D. C. 

Ask school supply houses for “Standard School 
Papers.” Every sheet is water marked. 

The State Normal School at Milwaukee, Wis., has 
been equipped with the electric clock system by 
Fred Frick, of Waynesboro, Pa. 

Brooklyn. Board authorized purchase of a Rem- 
ington typewriter at $40. 

The Chandler Adjustable Desk Co., has been 
granted a patent on the Hill scientific measuring 
stick for adjusting desks and seats. 

Hartford, Conn. Board ordered the purchase of 
300 sets of dumbells. 

Quincy, Ill. The superintendent was authorized 
to purchase the books in list 3 of Appleton & Co., 
for the library. 

Shamokin, Pa. Supply Committee was instruct- 
ted to purchase a télescope, for which the scholars 
of the high school are to pay, from a firm in Paris, 
France. 

Winona, Minn. 
fire extinguishers. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Manual training school will 
be equipped with electric program clock. 

Cincinnati, O. Contract entered into with the 
Bobrick Adjustable School Furniture Co., of Boston, 
for desks in Walnut Hills High School, and with 
the Chandler Co., of Boston, for furnishing the Mt. 
Adams school. 

Chicago, Ill. Board ordered 2,000 wands and 
1,000 dumbells for the physycal culture classes. 

Benton Harbor, Mich. Schools are to be pro- 
vided with fire escapes and fire exting uishers. 

Hastings Minn. Purchase of Kennedy’s geomet- 
rical blocks was referred. 

Wheeling, W. Va., purchased Babcock fire ex- 
tinguishers for the school houses. 

The hard times do not appear to have prevented 
the trade of the Diamond Ink Co., of Milwaukee 
from growing, for this Company found it necessary 
to enlarge their facilities for manufacturing, and 
have just completed the change, by which they can 


Purchased several Champion 


nearly double their output, this shows that the 
Diamond Inks and Diamond Cream Mucilages are 
growing in popularity. 

Peckham, Little & Co. are having a great demand 
for their vertical practice paper. 

Lady Aberdeen, of Canada, recently ordered two 
relief maps from the Central School Supply House 
of Chicago. Upon receipt of the same, Lord Aber- 
deen was so well pleased with them that a complete 
set of seven maps was ordered. Subsequently, two 
complete sets were also ordered by the Canadian 
Minister of Education. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Toledo. Contract for High school awarded to A, 
H. Andrews & Co. Prices ranged as high as $4.40, 

The movement to bring an understanding be- 
tween the different school desk manufacturers, and 
thereby correct certain abuses, has fallen through. 
There was no intention to advance prices, notwith- 
standing that they are exceedingly low at the 
present time. 

The board of education of Cincinnati, Ohio, by a 
vote of twenty-two to seven, or more than three to 
one, adopted a resolution in favor of furnishing the 
new school buildings of Cincinnati with adjustable 
desks and seats. The matter has been before the 
committee on furniture and supplies and the board 
of education since last September. Adjustable 
desks and seats of five different styles have been 
carefully examined and tested, and on February 
4th the board of education by the vote above men- 
tioned, awarded the contracts for furnishing the 
eighteen room Walnut Hills High school to the 
Bobrick School Furniture Co. of Boston, and the 
eight-room Mount Adams Primary school to the 


Chandler Adjustable Chair & Desk Co., also of 
Boston. 


Milwaukee. The Woman’s School Alliance has 
petitioned the board for the introduction of adjust- 
able seats. 

The Dayton, Ohio, School Desk Co. assigned. 
The liabilities and assets are not stated. 

Brooklyn. The bidders this month were the U. 
S. School Furniture Co., Richmond School Furni- 
ture Co., Grand Rapids Seating Co., C. Roehr & 
Sons, Wm.S. Anderson, Hygienic School Furniture 
Co., George S. Perry & Co., Chandler Adjustable 


Chair & Desk Co., New Jersey School and Church 
Furniture Co. 


Memphis, Tenn. On competitive bid, contract 
for fire extinguishers was awarded to Downer & Co. 

The Haney School Furniture Co. recently was 
awarded contracts at Amityville, Sayville, Bayside 
and Payport L. I., also at New Dorp, St. George, 
Staten Island, Yonkers and White Plains parochial 
schools. W.R. Young, the New York manager for 
the Haney Co., is an active man. 

Syracuse, N.Y. Contract for 2,240 seats awarded 
to Piqua School Furniture Co, of Piqua, O., and 
contract for 560 adjustable seats to Chandler Desk 
Co., of Boston. 


SCHOOL REPORT BLANKS. 


We are in receipt of samples from Sheppard & 
Burgett, Columbus, Ohio, which commend them- 
selves very highly in every particular. This firm 
makes a specialty of all kinds of artistic diplomas 
and report blanks. The price list which they pub- 
lish covers diplomas in steel plates, lithographs and 
half-tone adapted to common schools as well as 
high schools and colleges. 

Again, these diplomas can be secured on ledger 
and bond paper as well as Japanese Vellum, Crane’s 
Parchment and real Parchment. The prices are 
reasonable. The school records are arranged with 
a view to conciseness convenience and accuracy. 


The firm enjoys a large trade, which it justly 
deserves. 


Portland, Ore. Board declined to permit lady 


teachers to marry without forfeiture of their posi- 
tions. 
Lowell, Mass. Board met with a Democratic 


majority for first time in ten years, 
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W. H. Myers, 
President. 


RICHARD PEAKMAN, 
Secretary. 


E. P. MESSER. 
H. B. WYMAN. 


Ep. C. Brown. 


JOHN BOWLEY. 


R. H. MARTIN. 
PROF. SIMPSON, 


Superintendent of Schools. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION, SHELDON, IOWA. 
THE SHELDON, IOWA, SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


The handsome Central school, which has just been 
completed at Sheldon, Ia., is one of the most sub- 
stantial in the state. The Board of Education, to 
whom is due the credit 
of this fine building, is 
composed of Sheldon’s 
best citizens. 

The structure was 
designed by Parsons & 
Sons, architects, of Des 
Moines, and the brick 
was supplied by the 
Mather Brick Co., of 
Mankato, Minn. The 
total cost of this build- 
ing, $33,000. In dimen- 
sions it is 123 feet long 

E. P. MESSER, and 100 feet wide, 
Member Sheldon, Ia., heated by the Smead 
School Board. system and equipped 
with natural slate furnished by E. D. Beeghly & 
Co., of Dayton, Ohio. 
It is said of this firm 
that it has a higher 
grade of natural slate 
blackboard work and 
more of it in the finest 
buildings in the coun- 
try than any other 
firm. They have made 
this a special business 
for fifteen years. 

The erection of the 
building was superin- 
tended by Richard 
Peakman, who is also 
Secretary of the 
School Board. Mr. Peakman has twenty four years’ 
experience in this kind 
of work in Birming- 
ham, England, and is 
exceptionally well 
adapted for it. 

In’ proceeding _ to- 
wards the considera- 
tion of a school build- 
ing several important 
points must be well 
established. The 
future as well as the 
present needs must be 
determined. Then 
again the progress 
which has been made 
in school house con- 
struction must be studied and a proper selection 
made in the way of a sensible and advantageous 
plan. Sheldon has succeeded well. 





W.1. SIMPSON, 
Supt. Sheldon, Ia., Schools. 





8S. 8. BAILEY, 
New Member School Board, 
Sheldon, Iowa. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATION. 


St Louis. The system placed in Marquette addi- 
tion by the B. F. Sturtevant Co., has been accepted. 
Chicago. Heating schools with natural gas 

proved a failure during cold weather. 

Tiffin, O. After an experiment the heating of 
schools by oil proved a failure. 

Omaha. The Soper furnaces have proven inade- 
quate during cold weather. 

The Smead Warning and Ventilating Company, 
of Chicago, recently closed contract with the board 
of education of Belvidere, IIl., for heating and ven- 
tilating apparatus for their new high school build- 
ing. The Chicago Smead Co. put their system into 
the old eight room school building at Be.videre tive 
years ago, and the board are so well pleased with it 
they did not hasitate to contract for the same sys- 
tem for their new building, although the Smead 
Co. say they will be able todo still better work in 
the new building, which will be prepared for their 
complete system and late improvements.' 

The Johnson system of heat regulation has been 
contracted for the new Richmond street school, Bos- 
ton, the Campbell school, Detroit, and the new high 
school at Racine, Wis. 

A statistical table showing the cost of heating 
the various schools of Cleveland, prepared by Clerk 
Goldenbogen, shows some interesting facts. The 
most important among these is the comparison be- 
tween steam heat and hot air. Thesummary of the 
figures proves fewer repairs. 

Crawfordville, Ind. Board contemplates heating 
schools by oil. 

Cherokee, Kans. Mr. Kicten represented the 
Smead system and Mr. Peck the represented the 
Peck-Williamson system in the resent contest. No 
action. 

Mr. F. M. Bailey, president of the Chicago Smead 
Warming and Ventilating Co. is preparing a hand- 
some illustrated catalogue for their business, which 
will soon be ready for distribution. Mr. Bailey says 
the book will be the finest ever published, contain- 
ing a large variety of school buildings throughout 
the United States equipped with their apparatus, 
and informaton needful in determining the sanitary 
conditions and requirements of school buildings. 

The catalogue will be furnished free to school 
boards on application. 

Wilkes Barre Pa. Contract for new Grant St. 
school awarded to B. G. Carpenter & Co. 

The board of education of Duluth, Minn., con- 
tracted with the Smead Warming and Ventilating 
Co., of Chicago, for Smead Automatic Flushing clos- 
ets for their two new 24 (twenty-four) room school 
buildings. The Smead Flushing Closets have been 
in use in some of the Duluth School buildings for 
two years and have proven so satisfactory that the 
board did not hesitate to adopt them for their new 
buildings. 


CHEROKEE NATION SCHOOLS. 


The schools of the Cherokee Nation are controlled 
entirely the Board of Education, three commis- 
sioners. The Male Seminary, l’emale Seminary 
and Colored High School are situated near Tahle- 
quah. The Orphen Asylum school, at Salina, Ind. 
Ter. Nelson Lowry is Sup’t. of the Colored 
High School. There are 100 Primary Schools and 
four High Schools. The teachers are paid from 
835 per month to $100 per month by the Cherokee 
Nation and not by the U.S. Government as is com 
monly supposed. Each School has three directors. 
Every school is visited once a term by the commis- 
sioners in charge. The population of the Cherokee 
Nation is 25,000. 


AN ALL-ROUND TEACHER. 





A measure now before the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture, to provide for additional high schools, fixes the 
stantard of accomplishments neccessary for teach- 
ers therein. In each of the proposed institutions of 
“higher education” there shall be “at least one 














NEW CENTRAL SCHOOL, SHELDON, IOWA. 


teacher legally certified to teach bookkeeping, civics, 
general history, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
including plane surveying, rhetoric, English liter- 
ature, Latin, including Czsar, Virgil and Cicero; 
the elements of physics, chemistry, including the 
chemistry of soils, botany, geology, zoolgy, includ- 
ing entomology.” This educational encyclopzdia 
is to be secured at from $400 to $800 a year, and “at 
least one teacher” of these varied accomplishments 
is enough to make a high school. 


SPECIAL STUDIES. 


Nashville Tenn. Manual training is being agitat- 
ed in the school board. 

Aurora,Ill. Vert:cal writing has been introduced. 

Miss Sarah L. Arnold, of the Minneapolis public 
schools, has been honored with the appointment of 
the position of sixth supervisor of the Boston public 
schools at the salary of $3,780. This is a very high 
compliment to Miss Arnold and to the Minneapolis 
schools, where she made her reputation. She will 
begin her duties with opening of the next school 
year. 

South Haven, Mich. Drawing will beintroduced. 

St. Paul, Minn. Legislature is considering a 
bill to endow a state cooking school for girls. 


St. Louis. A new plan has been inaugurated by 
which the salary of the teachers is gradually in- 
creased during the first ten years of service from $2 
to $3.50 a day without the neccessity of any promo- 
tion. All are to be called merely assistants, with- 
out further distinction. The following is the sched- 
ule for the ten years. First year; $2; second year, 
$2.20; third, $2.40; fourth, $2.60; fifth, $2.80. Thus 
far, the salary is the same as for the first fife years 
as third assistant now. The sixth year, $2.90 is to 
be paid; the seventh, $3; the eight $3,10; the ninth, 
$3.25 and the tenth, $3 50. 


WATER FILTERS FOR SCHOOLS, 


The demand for water filters in school houses is 
apparantly increasing, and it is safe to say that 
boards and superintendents are giving the subject 
of hygiene more attention now than ever before. 

This has prompted manufacturers to turn their 
attention to the subject and produce a filter that 
would cover certain re- 
quisities for schoo] 
house use. This it 
seems has been cover- 
ed by the Graves na 
tural stone filter, 
which is durable in 
construction, servica- 
ble in operation, and 
reasonable in cost. 
Write to the Cream 
City Brass and Filter 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
for further informa- 
tion. 





The Graves Filter. 


Mr. T. bided his time. 








HOW THEY GOT EVEN. 


The following amusing story, the truth of which 
is vouched for, is given to us by an Eastern school 
book agent: 

During the adoption of 1890 in Vermont, two 
schoo] book agents, Mr. T. of New York, and Mr.S. 
of ——., were staying at a hotel in B——. Mr. T., 
the younger of the two, was a stranger in the 
Green Mountain State, but Mr. S., the veteran of 
many a school-book campaign, was familiar with 
the surrounding neighborhood, together with many 
of its historic legends, true and otherwise. To 
these stories he found Mr. T. an interested and 
credulous listener, and when he told of an old 
British cannon that was yet to be seen in a creek 
about a mile and a half from the hotel, Mr. T’s 
patriotic enthusiasm was so stirred, that, notwith. 
standing “full knee-deep lay 
the winter’s snow,” he plodded 
and plunged over to the place 
where Mr. 8S. had informed 
him this relic of revolutionary 
days was to be seen. Needless to 
say that when he reached the 
creek he discovered that this 
was one of the “otherwise” 
stories and that he had been 
made the victim of a practical 
joke. The cannon, if there had 
ever been one, was now buried 
under a century’s mud, and a 
sadder and a wiser man, Mr. T. 
tramped his way back to the 
hotel, turning over in his mind 
dark and sundry schemes for revenge. It did not 
add to his good humor to be greeted with laughing 
inquiries as to the size and appearance of the can- 
non, why he didn’t bring it back as a souvenir of 
his little stroll, etc., but he held his peace and 
bided his time. Nothing he could hit upon, how- 
ever, seemed a sufficient punishment for his face- 
tious friend, until the day following, when the 
fates threw in his way a sweeter morsel of revenge 
than any amount of planning could have brought 
about. 

It happened that the chairman of the text-book 
committee of —— County, lived about twenty miles 
over the hills, and at Mr. S’s suggestion, he and 
Mr. T. joined-forces, hired a span of horses, and a 
sleigh, and together drove over to see this gentle- 
man, agreeing to cast lots on the way to see who 
should have the first interview. When they neared 
their destination, the quarter was tossed up, and to 
his very evident satisfaction, Mr. 8. won. Chuck- 
ling to himself, he got out, rang the bell, and went 
in, leaving Mr. T. literally and figuratively, out in 
the cold. Having a full appreciation of his fellow- 
agent’s length of wind, he resigned himself to a 
dreary wait of two or three hours. But he had 
reckoned without his host, or rather, without his 
hostess. The chairman, it seems, was an elderly 
man of about sixty-five who had a pretty young 
wife of twenty-four. After her husband and Mr. 
S. had gone into a room in the rear of the house to 
talk over school-books, the lady glanc:d out of the 
window and saw poor Mr. T. sitting there, the 
picture of misery. Thinking there was some mis- 
understanding, she, with ready hospitality, opened 
the door and asked him why he didn’t come in too. 
Mr. T. explained the situation t> her, whereupon 
she said, “O, never mind; come right in. Your 
friend and my husband are in the kitchen talking. 
I have a fire in the parlor, so come in this way and 
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get warmed.” Nothing loth, and seeing no breach 
of faith in the arrangement, he climbed out and 
followed his ple:sant hostess into the house. As he 
did so, it flashed over him with a book agent's 
intuition that there were more ways than one of 
influencing chairman of text-book committees, and 
he felt that the present situation offered large 
possibilities if he could only grasp them. In the 
parlor in a cradle by the fire was a chubby, rosy- 
cheeked baby of some nine or ten months, cooing 
and laughing over one of its Christmas gifts, a 
little bright-colored safe for stowing away nickels. 
Here was an opportunity not to b- lost. Mr. T. at 
once made friends with the baby. and pulling out 
all his small change, he deposited, one by one, all 
his nickels and dimes in the baby’s safe, the young 
mother looking on in evident surprise and amuse- 
ment. This made a pleasant introduction, and he 
was at once installed in her good graces. In the 
course of conversation Mr. T. told her of the joke 
that had been played on him the day before by the 
old book-agent and also how he had won the first 
interview with the chairman. The lady sympa- 
thized with him in his grievances, and then said 
with a laugh, “I think J can make that all right. 
Your friend is interviewing the chairman, but I, 
you know, am Mrs. chairman and my husband will 
do whatever I want him to. I will see that your 
books and not his are adopted, so don’t worry.” 
Happy in this assurance, and scarcely believing his 
good luck, Mr. T. thanked his new friend and 
returned to his sleigh just before Mr. S. came out, 
smiling and confident, and totally unaware that a 
little conspiracy had just been formed in the parlor 
which was to bring to naught all the eloquence he 
had expended in the kitchen. “Now,” he said, “you 
go in and make your speech.” “O,” Mr. T. answered 
impatiently, “I’m too cold, and I suppose by this 
time you have that man so solid for your incom- 
parable books that it wouldn’t be worth while for 
me to waste my time on him. Anyway, I am sick 
of this kind of work. I don’t care anything about 
it. Let's go back to town.” Well content, Mr. S. 
agreed, and they returned to the hotel. 

The committee met in two days by appointment, 
and the other agent did not find out for a year why 
Mr. T’s books and not his were adopted. 


AMONG PUBLISHERS AND AGENTS. 


Edward T. S. Lord, who is now the manager of 
the educational department of Charles Scribner's 
Sons, was at one time connected with D.C. Heath 
& Co 

E. R. Smith, of Ginn & Co., is a great believer in 
Tolstoi. He can quote Tolstoi by the yard and take 
Tolstoian view of all phases of life. 

W.S. Morrison, who was at one time an agent for 
Leach, Sheweil & Sanborn, now fills the chair of 
history in Clemson College, S. C. 

Among the publishers and agents at the Superin 
tendents’ meeting at Cleveland were the following: 
For Silver, Burdett & Co.: Elmer Silver, Edgar 
Silver, Boston, Frank A. Beattys, New York, H. M. 
Trask, Philadelphia, W. A. Hobson, Chicago; for 
Maynard, Merrill & Co.: Chas. Merrill, New York, 
J. D. Williams, Chicago; for Sheldon & Co.: Alex 
ander Forbes, Chicago, Mr. McLaughlin of Mich 
igan; for the American Book Co.: John C. Ellis, 
Chicago, J. A. Green, New York, T. A. Hassett, 
Biringham, Ala., A. P. Flint, Philadelphia, Frank 
A. Fitzpatrick, Boston, Cyrus Smith, Lansing, 
Mich., Geo. A. Holliday, Pittsburgh, Pa.; for the 
Prang Educational Co.: John S. Ciark, Boston, 
Wm. S. Mack, Chicago, Chas. Irving Webster, New 
York; for Leach, Shewell & Sanborn: Benj. F. 
Sanborn, Boston, C. A. Sibley, Chicago; for Har- 
per & Brothers: W.S. Russell, New York; for Ginn 
& Company, T. W. Gilson, C. C. Birchard, Wm. 
Clendenin, Chicago, Geo. A. Plimpton, New York, 
H.C. Hi.l, Columbus, Ohio, Stewart Egleston, Ohio, 
T. R. Wilcoxson, Mich.; for University Publishing 
Company- Lucien V. La Taste, Montgomery, Ala.; 
for Allyn & Bacon: Mr. Brown of Michigan; for 
A. Lowell & ©o.: F. F. Ainsworth, Chicago: for D. 


























































































Kindly Disposed, 
“J did your arithmetic a good turn last week,” 
said agent Glynn to agent Blynn. 
“Indeed,” said the latter. 
“Yes,” replied Glynn, “I didn’t mention them.” 


C. Heath & Co.: W. S. Smyth, Chicago, L. D. Vose, 
Chicago, C. N. Kendall, Jackson, Mich.; for Lee & 
Shepard: Frank M. Goss, Boston, Thomas Charles, 
Chicago, Wm. Bev. Harison, New York; for D. 
Appleton & Co.: H. E. Hayes, New York; for Mil- 
ton Bradley & Co.: Milton Bradley and Mr. Tapley, 
Springtield, Mass.; for Werner Co.: Ira T. Eaton, 
Chicago, W. J. Button, New York, N. J. Jones, 
Chicago, George Cooper, New York, A. D. Meloy, 
New York; for G. & C. Merriam Co.: Maj. A. J. 
Cheney, Chicago. K. N. Washburn, Springfield, 
Mass.; for Albert, Scott & Co.; Hugh Foresman, 
Chicago; E. H. Butler & Co., G. Sayer, Philadelphia. 
Captain J. A. Bowen is 
an old time school book 
man whose experience 
covers a long number of 
years. His ability has 
}also extended into 
authorship and in this 
direction has rendered 
some valuable work, 
The new Rand- McNally 
primary geography 
speaks well for Captain 
Bowen’s knowledge of 
the school needs of the 
present day and_ his 
mastery of the subject 
of geography. 

Maurice J. O'Brien is practically a new man in 
the book agency line, but 
by no means new in the 
educational field. His 
services as an educator | 
are well known in Mass- 
achussetts where he has 
tilled responsible trusts 
for years. His splendid 
scholarship, high charac- 
ter and genial manner 
have served to make him 
a successful book man. 
He attends to the paro- | 
chial school trade for 
Ginn & Company. 










Capt. J. A. BOWEN, 
Gen’]. Agt. Rand-McNally, 
Chicago, Ill. 


MAURICE J. O'BRIEN, 
Agt. Ginn & Co., Chicago, LL 


A NEW ENTERPRISE, 


A new enterprise, which will require a capital of 
$50,000, is on foot in New York. It will handle 
a general line of school and church goods and pro- 
mises to be successful. Teachers, School Officials 
and others who desire to become interested in the 
enterprise, which we understand offers something 
worthy of consideration, will address W. A. Choate, 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y. Send for prospectus. 
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The Force of Habit. 

Professor-— (after chatting with his students on 
the ice): Be seated, gentlemen. 

Fooled the Truant Officer. 

Sometimes School Board truant officers are very 
officious and arrogant in manner. An elderly but 
fresh-looking woman opened her door to one lately, 
and answered the following questions:— 

“Have you any children?” 

“Yes.” 

“How many?” 

“Three.” 

“Are they at school?” 

“No.” 

“Are any of them?” 

“No.” 

“We must see to that,” said the man pompously, 
taking out a note-book. “Now your name and 
address?” 

Given. 

“Your children’s names?” 
their ages?” 

“Well, let me think,” answered the woman, with 
agleam of fun in her eyes; “Willie, the youngest, 
is thirty, and was married last week.” 

“Thunder and lightning,” roared the man, “why 
didn’t you tell me that at first?” 

“Because you didn’t ask me,’ she answered, 
quietly. 


Also given. ‘Now 


“Papa, what is an educational fad?” 
“An educational fad, my son, is somebody else's 
fancy.” 
















































































































She was Sad. 





young professsor had a falling out recently. 





tide we were tipped over. 


First Teacher:—I understand that you and the 


Second Teacher:—Yes, during our last sleigh 
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On Equal Footing. 

A teacher in Oregon recently had a Chinese 
pupil. When the celestial came, among other 
things she asked him his name. 

“My name,” said the Chinaman, smiling, “is 
Wang Hang Ho.” . 

“Oh, 1 can’t remember all that,” said the teacher 
“T will call you John.” 

John smiled all over and asked: 

“What your namee?” 

“My name is Amelia Nettleton.” 

“Me no memble all that,” said John. “Chinaman 
he no savey your name. I call you Tommy.” 


An Active Mind, 

Fond Mother:-—“‘My boy has a very active mind, 
don’t you think?” 

Teacher:—“ Assuredly. I wish you could hear 
the dear little fellow talk when he gets caught at 
something, and tries to rake me believe he didn’t 
do it.” 

Disappointed. 

Mother (to her boy, who has come home from 
school crying)—Dear me, Tommy! whatever is the 
matter? 

Tommy—Our teacher who has been ill so long— 
boo—oo—oo! 

Mother—What! Is he dead? 

Tommy—No—(sob)—he’s got well again! 


Teacher:—Yes, children, the hairs of our heads 
are all numbered.” 

Smart Boy (pulling out a hair and presenting it): 
“Well, what is the number of this hair?” 

Teacher:—“Number one, Johnny, and” (pulling 
out several more) “these are numbers two, three, 
four, five and six. Anything else you want to 
know?” 

Smart boy: “N—no, sir.” 

Relief for Mothers. 

Little Boy :——“What’s the use of so many queer 
letters in words? Look at that ‘c’ in ‘indicted.’” 

Little Girl:—“I guess those are just put in so 
mothers can get an excuse to send their children 
to school and have a little peace.” 

; One Exception. 

Teacher (of class in physics):—“Remember that 
the whole is always greater than any of its parts.” 

Juvenile Pupil:—Not always. Where my paw’s 
hair parts, ma’am, it’s greater’n all his hair.” 


“Yes, Louise, I’ve begun to prepare for commence- 
ment already.” 

“Oh, Nellie, dear, how are you going to have it 
made up? Tell us all about it, that’s a good gir].” 


“Are you pleased with Willie’s school?” 

Mamma—“Yes; there is only one change that I 
would suggest.” 

“What is that?” 

Mamma:—“I wish they wouldn't dismiss until 6 
o'clock.” 

Evolution. 

“This text book question is one of your most 
interesting affairs of state,” said the citizen. 
“Well,” replied the school board member, “it started 
out as one of our affairs of state, but it’s gotten to 
be simply a state of affairs.” 


In Case of Emergency. 
Professor:-—“‘We cannot taste in the dark. Na- 
ture intended us to see our food. 
Student:—How about a blind man’s dinner?” 
Professor:--“‘Nature has provided him with eye- 
teeth, sir.” 


‘At a School Examination 
Inspector: 

when you are in the open air?” 
Scholar: “The Sky.” 
Inspector: 

is covered with clouds?” 
Scholar: “My umbrella.” 


The Wrong Kind. 
Harvard Student:——“Is there no way of my get 
ting the key to your heart?” 
Miss Newhaven: “I'm afraid not. 
lock. 


“What do you see above your head 


“And what do you see when the sky 


It has a Yale 





Essence of Decorum. 
The school inspector in a German village visited 
the school on a hot summer’s day to listen to the 


class recitation. Being very stout, and somewhat 
fatigued by the heat, he soon fell soundly asleep 
and snored loudly. The class snickered a little 
but the punctilious schoolmaster maintained the 
strictest silence, until the time for dismissal had 
arrived. Then he whispered to the class that they 
must tip toe out of the school room and leave the 
director to complete his nap. 


FRENCH, GERMAN AND ITALIAN HUMOR. 


Nel Giardono Botanico.—Professore: “Osservino 
qui, signorine, una pianta di tabacco.” 

Una Signorina: Ah! cid é molto interessante 
signor Professore; e quanto tempo ci vuole ancora 
prima che i sigari sianto maturi?”—Giornale delle 
Donne. 


Lehrer: ,Warum follit du nicdt ftol; fein auf Geld 
und Gut?” 
Sdiler: ,Weil wir nichts haben!“ 


Dévouement Extraordinaire.-Un gentilhomme 
Breton, M. de Kervens, dit 4 Henry IV.:— 

“Sire, mes ancéstres et moi sommes tous morts 
au service de Votre Majesté.”—Le Rappel. 

Profejjor pajjitt auf dem Spaziergang mit feiner 
jungen Frau ein OQorf, aus weldem ibnen eine Heerde 
jdnatternder Sanje entgegenfommt. 

Junge Frau: ,Sag’ ’mal, lieber Emil, welder mag 
wobl der Saniericy fein?” 

Projefjor: ,O, jelbjtverjtandlid) das Thier weldhes 
dort an der Spike marjdirt und—)dhweigt. 

Education [Paternelle. — Petit Georges: “Papa, 
pourquoi dis-tu que la plume est plus puissante 
que l’épée?” 

Papa: “Parce qu’avez une épée on ne peut pas 
signer des chéques.”——-Revue Anecdotique des Deux 
Mondes. 


Lehrer: ,Xun, Martha, fteigere mir einmal das 
Wort ,jdwer’“—Die Eleine Martha: ,Sdwer— 
Sdwerer—am fdwerien.m—Lehrer: Gut! Xun 
das Wort ,leer’”— Martha: ,Leer” — (fie ftodt).— 
Yehrer: ,Nun! Was ijt’s? Gs geht ganz wie bei 
jhwer’ — Martha: ,Leer—leer—(fie jtodt wieder in 
qropter verlegenbeit).— Lehrer: ,Nun, witd’s bald?, 
— Martha: veer —D Herr Lehrer— am 
leerjten.“ 


—— 





A School in Africa 
A schoolmaster’s trials and pleasures in the 
jungle country. 





WILSON’S ROLLING PARTITIONS. 
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School Board Iournal 


For dividing Class Kooms... . 


SOUND PROOF 
.., ano AIR TIGHT, 


In Various Woods. 


Made also with 
BLACKBOARD SURFACE. 


These partitions are a marvelous convenience, 
easily operated, very durable, and do 


ROLLING PAuTITION 


not get out of order. 


ALSO WOOD BLOCK FLOORS. 


THE STANDARD FLOOR FOR SHOOLS THROUCHOUT EUROPE. : 
Composed of Wood Blocks, cemented aud keyed to concrete foundation, forming a solid and immovable structure, through which no dampness or foul air can penetrate and no disease ger 


or filth can be secreted. Fire-resisting, noiseless and warm to the feet. Can be laid in a variety of patterns in different kinds of wood, Very 


VENETIAN BLINDS. 


In Various Kinds of Wood 
. : 


andsome in appearance and everlasting. 


JAS. GODFREY WILSON, Patentee and Manufacturer, 74 West 23d St., New York. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING AT WEBB 
CITY, MISSOURI. 


The new high school, at Webb City, Mo., is 90x113 
feet, three stories high. It is built of St. Louis cherry 
red pressed brick, trimmed with native lime stone. 

This building 
is covered with 
zinc roof, the 
only one of the 
kind in the 
United States. 
Webb City hav- 
ing the most ex- 
tensive zinc 
mines in the 
world from 
which was ta- 
ken the zinc for 
this roof. Zinc 
makes a very 
handsome roof, 
and it is, per- 
haps, the most 
durable roofing 

- material known 

J. W. STEVENS, It has a beauti- 

Supt. of Schools, Webb City, Mo. ful grey-color 
and being non- 
Zine roofing costs 


~~ 


corrosive it requires no paint. 
about the same as slate. 

There are three entrances leading to large, light 
and roomy halls. The basement contains two large 
playrooms, fresh air rooms, coal rooms, six Peck- 
Williamson warm air furnaces, dry closets, etc. 

The first floor 
contains six 
class rooms, six 
cloak rooms, 
Board room and 
Superinten- 
dent’s office. 

The second 
floor has six 
class rooms, six 
cloak rooms 
and library. 

There are two 
large stairways 
leading to the 
third floor, 
where are loca- 
ted the store 
rooms and as- 
sembly rooms 
with stage and 
dressing rooms. 
The assembly 
rooms is seated with 800 opera chairs. The whole 
building is lighted with 100 electric lights, 


DR. W. P. JOHNSON, 
Sec’y. School Board, Webb City, Mo. 


The interior finish is yellow pine. Every door in 
the building has plate glass, giving the teachers 
command of the halls at all times. The rooms are 
lighted with a bay window covering one whole side 
of the room. The pupils are seated so that the 
light is on the left side. Light is only admitted on 
one side of the room. The building was planned 
by F.S. Allen, of Joliet, Il. Total cost, without 
furniture, was $25,000. 


HOW TO TEST THE QUALITY OF A 
TEACHERS’ WORK. 


Continued from page 5. 

such a meeting. When a teacher presents herself 
as an applicant for a position I would give more 
for one hour’s talk with her than I would for an 
examination lasting three days. No superintend- 
ent, or superviscr, can make a correct estimate of 
the work being done by the teacher until he has 
had the opportunity of confering with her and 
ascertaining what conception she has of the func- 
tion of a teacher. 

That teacher who shows her will under control, 
who subordinates everything else to her school 
duties, who conscientiously and promptly carries 
out certain specific plans that she may have laid 
down, who knows when to speak and when to keep 
silent, who applies herself thoroughly to the dis- 
charge of duty, who expects obedience and secures 
it, who is of a refined, cultured nature, is prepared 
to meet the test the supervisor may apply. 

It is by observing the development of pupils that 
we can test the quality of the work being done by 
the teacher. If the latent faculties of a certain 
pupil are being properly aroused or the active 
faculties properly directed, we can rest assured 
that the pupil is in safe hands. That teacher who 
is striving to make a manly man out of an indiffer- 
ent boy, who is inculcating in his mind true ideas 
of life, who is carefully guiding him along the 
pathway of knowledge, who is persuading him to 
acquire the power of doing things, is fulfillng the 
requirements. The teacher who insists upon 
doing the pupils’ work and fails to perceive what 
her own work properly is, can draw no veil around 
such methods that will secrete such manifest 
defects. 

An inner view of teachers’ thoughts must give 
evidence of what they can do. If their ideals be 
high their achievements must be great. If they 
demonstrate that they know how to do, we need 
have no fear of results. A teacher with a well 
defined plan has the task half done. 

There are hundreds of teachers in this broad land 
of ours who believe that 
“To live for common ends is to be common, 

The highest faith makes still the highest man; 
For we grow like things our souls believe, 
And rise or sink as we aim high or low.” 


The teacher, of Philadelphia are displeased 
a new rule adopted by the board. 

Formerly a teacher when obliged to be absent fra 
school received the full amount of her salary ag 
paid her substitute herself. This method, howevel 
ocasionally led to trouble, in some cases the subst 
tute teachers failing to receive the full amounts 
which they were entitled. With a view to abolish 
ing these difficulties it was deemed wise to pay thi 
salary of the susibstute by warrent. But instead 
agreeing to deduct the amount of the subsitu 
warrant from that of the regular teacher, the boat 
fixed the ratio deducted much higher than 
substitute’s salary usually amounts to. 

The rule provides for the deduction from 
absentee’s salary one-four-hundredth of the annu 
salary per day, in case of sickness or death in tht 
family, and one-three-hundredth in all other cas¢ 

For example, the principal of a boys’ grammé 
school, receiving, as many do, $1865 per year, woul 
lose $4.66 by a day’s absence on account of sich 
ness, but only $1.75 of that amount would be p 
to the substitute. 
week, consisting of five school days, he would losgy 
$23.31, but only $8.75 would go to the substitute 
while the remaining $14.56 would remain in they 
city treasury. 


WOMEN AND FLOWERS, 


escape from Heaven to gladden earth! Howr 
tural to think of the two together, and how i 
accordance with the eternal fitness of things tl 
the most successful grower of flower seeds 
America should be a woman! Have you seen hé 
catalogue? Her? Why, of course; wemean Mil 
C. H. Lippincott, of 319 Sixth Street, South, Mil 
neapolis, Minn. 

Wherever Dr. M. Koenig’s Rheumatism Sal¥ 
has been used it has gained golden opinions 
received enthusiastic praise from a class of ped 
little given to vaunting the virtues of any prop 
tary medicine. In fact stronger evidence of effie 
and worth could not be required than the volume 
of spontaneous testimony gladly tendered by the 
of intelligence and highest standing. Do not 
to read display advertisement in this issuc. 


so aT 
FLAGS Od BANNERS 


FoR 
| Schools and Homes, 


Full Sizes and Best U. 
S. Bunting. 


Lowest Prices in the U.S. 
6x12, $ 6.50 


DISCOUNTS. 


2 x8, $1.20 
2%x4, 165 
8 x5, 2.10 
; x6, 2.75 
4 x7, 3.40 6x10, 5.75 00x20, 25 50 
A 5x8 or 6x6% best U.S. Banting Flag nolished 
ash jointed Pole, Eagle,Cord and Tassels. carry- 
ing belt, $10. Also mannfactor: ra of Military 
Equipments, ney Swords, Belts, Shoulder Straps, 
Etc. Send for Price List. 
J, A. JOEL & CO,, 88 Nassau St,, N, ¥, 





If the principal was absent @ 


